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ROGER  SHARROCK 

THE  theoretical  argument  about  the  respective  merits  of  prac¬ 
tical  criticism  and  literary  scholarship  for  the  interpretation  of 
works  of  literature  does  not  get  us  very  far.  Even  the  advocacy 
a  happy  compromise  between  the  two  is  likely  to  win  only 
paper  victories.  Meanwhile  the  great  bulk  of  modern  criticism 
operates  all  along  the  line  between  these  extreme  positions. 
Faced  with  a  particular  poem,  the  critic  must  both  relate  it 
where  necessary  to  its  context  of  thought  and  linguistic  habit 
and  attempt  to  judge  it  as  a  unique  creation;  only  the  amount 
of  scholarly  elucidation  necessary  before  true  criticism  can 
b^in  will  differ  from  work  to  work.  On  the  whole,  though 
here  one  shrinks  from  generalisation,  the  ratio  will  depend  on 
the  poem’s  degree  of  remoteness  in  time  and  the  consequently 
greater  effort  required  to  establish  contact  with  outmoded  forms 
of  sensibility.  Remoteness  from  the  mind  of  an  age  cannot 
always,  of  course,  be  measured  in  purely  chronologic^  terms : 
some  nineteenth-century  poems  might  seem  more  remote 
imaginatively,  and  therefore  more  in  need  of  this  preliminary 
c£F(Mt  of  the  historical  imagination,  than  Donne’s  ‘The  Good- 
morrow’  or  Marvell’s  ‘To  His  Coy  Mistress’.  But  when  one 
1^  really  far  back  in  literary  history  and  considers  medieval 
bterature,  the  ratio  of  historic^  explanation  must  increase  enor¬ 
mously.  Complementarily,  for  the  poetry  of  the  present  day 
commentary  on  backgroimd  is  otiose  unless  the  critic  is  playing 
at  being  a  sociologist.  Mr.  Alvarez’s  recent  interesting  com¬ 
parative  discussion  of  Eliot  and  Yeats  (JwenUeth  Century, 
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August  and  September  1957)  illustrates  this  point :  he  is  aided 
in  this  admirable  exercise  in  pure  criticism  by  the  freed(Mn  of 
these  poets’  contemporaneity  which  enables  him  to  dispense 
with  less  relevant  matter  on  overt  aims,  origins  and  summary 
of  content.  Even  the  private  mythology  of  Yeats,  about  which 
so  much  fuss  has  been  made,  is  profitably  ignored.  But  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  add  that  as  well  as  contemporaneity  (or  near- 
contemporaneity),  the  fact  that  we  have  all  been  working  hard 
at  our  Eliot  and  Yeats  for  nearly  a  generation  has  also  made 
possible  the  simplicity  and  seriousness  of  this  approach. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  at  that  gallant  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  apply  the  spare,  untrammelled  method  of  critical 
attention  to  the  text  to  medieval  poems,  Mr.  John  Speirs’s 
Chaucer  the  Ma\er  (1951),  I  think  we  shall  conclude  that  the 
reason  for  its  failure  is  precisely  that,  when  confronted  with 
Chaucer,  the  critic  is  not  able  either  to  digest  himself  or  to  take 
for  granted  in  his  reader  a  knowledge  of  me  fourteenth<entury 
mind;  thus  much  of  his  interpretation  reads  like  the  substituting 
of  second-hand  modern  poems  for  this  obscure  and  intractable 
material.  And  by  an  absence  of  knowledge  I  wish  to  indicate 
not  the  sort  of  gap  that  would  necessarily  be  filled  by  more 
attention  to  sources,  a  study  of  Old  French,  and  so  on,'but  the 
doubt  whether  we  can  ever  be  so  sure  of  the  righmess  of  our 
responses  to  the  nuances  of  humour  or  pathos  in  Chaucer,  even 
when  all  the  information  about  the  Prioress’s  French  pronun¬ 
ciation,  convent  education,  etc.,  has  been  sifted. 

But  the  labour  of  assimilation  must  be  attempted.  And  it 
must  be  a  genuine  imaginative  comprehension,  not  the  diges¬ 
tion  that  is  merely  taking  account  in  useless  foomotes  of  this 
learned  article  and  that  unpublished  thesis.  Literary  criticism 
of  Chaucer  necessarily  marked  time  while  scholarship  was  still 
revolutionising  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  governing 
fourteenth-century  poetic  and  rhetoric.  Chaucer  was  being 
transformed  from  a  sort  of  medieval  Browning  (the  connection 
was  first  made,  I  think,  by  James  Russell  Lowell)  into  a  poet  of 
courtly  art  reared  in  a  schod  of  almost  decadent  sophistication. 
Now  the  revolution  has  taken  place  and  is  being  consolidated. 
But  no  literary  criticism  has  yet  satisfactorily  come  to  terms  with 
it,  neither  the  brilliant  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Raymond  Preston’s 
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e^KKition  nor  Mr.  D.  S.  Brewer’s  ccmsciendous,  more  his¬ 
torical  approach.  It  is  as  if  the  hugeness  of  the  medieval  French 
and  Latin  tradition,  sacred  and  secular,  as  represented,  say,  by 
the  references  in  the  notes  to  F.  N.  Robinson’s  edition,  baulked 
the  critic;  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  scholarly 
revolution  which  has  returned  Chaucer  to  his  medieval  setting 
itself  demands  a  critical  judgment.  The  disinterested  intelli¬ 
gence  alone  can  give  that,  since  the  new  view  of  Chaucer  is 
based  only  partly  on  the  presentadon  of  newly  discovered,  in- 
controverdble  facts,  and  much  more  on  hypothesis  and  the  pur¬ 
posive  arrangement  of  the  known  facts. 

C.  S.  Lewis’s  The  Allegory  of  Love  (1936)  may  seem  a 
signal  exception  to  almost  everything  I  have  said  so  far.  It  is 
a  book  which  triumphantly  makes  just  these  vital  connections 
between  the  medieval  mind  and  the  literary  work.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  as  a  history  of  sensibihty,  but  the  poems  discussed  are 
never  treated  primarily  as  the  mere  expression  of  different 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  courtly  ideal;  not,  that  is,  when 
they  are  major  poems.  I  wish  to  reconsider  only  those  pages 
of  the  chapter  on  Chaucer  devoted  to  Troilus.  They  have  some 
tide  to  be  treated  as  an  independent  critical  essay;  and  they 
seem  to  be  specially  revealing  of  both  the  virtues  and  the  flaws 
of  Lewis’s  method.  The  chapter  has  had  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  universities  over  the  last  twenty  years;  given 
such  virtuoso  persuasiveness  of  exposition,  and  such  a  convinc¬ 
ing  recreation  of  the  drama  of  the  three  main  characters,  how 
many  undergraduate  essays  have  just  written  themselves? 

But  above  all  this,  Troilus  is  the  crucial  work,  the  hinge  on 
which  the  modern  reorientation  of  our  view  of  Chaucer  has 
turned,  and  Lewis’s  critique  has  played  a  major  part  in  giving 
currency  to  the  new  view.  Given  the  older  estimate  of  the 
artificiaiity  and  frigidity  of  love-allegory  and  dream-vision,  it 
appeared  as  the  poem  of  maturity  in  wmch  Chaucer  was  seen 
to  arrive  for  the  first  time  at  a  direct  interest  in  human  psy¬ 
chology.  It  was  then  a  stage  before  the  consummation  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  On  the  new,  sympathetic  estimate  of  the 
courtly  convention,  however,  it  became  the  crown  of  his  work, 
a  finished  poem  bringing  the  greatest  tact  of  dramatic  portrayal 
to  a  fine  tradition.  For  Lewis  it  is  ‘the  consummation,  not  the 
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abandonment,  of  Chaucer’s  labours  as  a  poet  of  courtly  love. 
It  is  a  wholly  medieval  poem’.  But  he  declares  at  the  same 
time  that  *it  speaks  at  once  to  our  hearts,  not  because  it  is  less 
medieval  than  the  Compleynt  of  MarSy  but  because  it  deals  with 
those  elements  in  the  medieval  consciousness  which  survive  in 
our  own’  (p.  177). 

Lewis’s  praise  of  Troilus  and  the  distinction  of  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  are  part  cause,  part  symptom,  of  a  modern  preoccupation 
with  the  poem  that  has  l^n  growing  since  the  time  of  Kit- 
tredge;  in  the  last  fifty  years  the  bulk  of  studies  devoted  to  the 
poem  has  risen  sharply  (see  A.  C.  Baugh,  ‘Fifty  Years  of 
Chaucer  Scholarship’,  in  Speculuniy  xxvi  (1951),  ^9-72;  and 
D.  D.  Griffith,  Bibliography  of  Chaucevy  1908 — 1955,  Seattle, 
1955).  It  is  well  to  remember  how  far  Troilus  was  below  the 
horizon  of  appreciation  for  the  general  reader  in  the  whole 
period  from  Dryden  to  Ker;  Scott  could  pass  over  it  as  ‘a  long 
and  somewhat  dull  poem’.  One  thing  we  have  found  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  it  is  the  expression  of  a  highly  formalised  way  of  thinking 
about  human  behaviour,  this  expression  in  turn  being  to  a  great 
extent  extremely  conventional :  ‘heigh  style’,  the  lover’s  ccMn- 
plaint,  the  dba  or  dawn  song  of  the  lovers  with  its  Provencal 
derivation:  all  this  appeals  to  that  element  in  modern  taste 
which,  having  learnt  in  its  catechism  that  good  poetry  is  nur¬ 
tured  in  a  tradition,  is  ready  to  worship  the  most  highly  sty¬ 
lised  conventions  it  can  find,  and  to  ask  with  Yeats 

How  but  in  custom  and  in  ceremony 

Are  innocence  and  beauty  born  ? 

The  poem  has  another  claim  to  special  favour  in  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  the  celebration  of  a  love  that  goes  wrong,  not 
simply  the  story  of  an  unhappy  love  or  of  unfaithfulness,  but 
of  a  supreme  happiness  that  turns  sour : 

Fro  wele  to  wo,  and  after  out  of  joie. 

It  is  undeniable  that  some  of  the  poem’s  peculiar  attraction  for 
the  modern  reader  is  due  to  this  disenchantment;  the  love  that 
is  treated  so  tenderly  in  the  Third  Book  is  remorselessly 
destroyed  by  the  progress  of  the  fable,  until  when  he  sees  the 
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brooch,  his  lovc-tokcn,  worn  by  his  rival  Diomede,  Troilus 
can  say 

Who  shal  now  trowe  on  any  othes  mo? 

The  simplicity  of  disillusion  here,  a  simpUcity  of  profound 
shock,  is,  not  surprisingly,  close  to  the  poetry  of  disillusion 
Shakespeare  developed  out  of  his  reading  of  Chaucer  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida : 

Nothing  at  all  except  that  this  were  Cressid. 

It  is  the  idea  that  spiritual  maturity  implies  sufiering  and  that 
a  mature  understanding  of  human  love  must  penetrate  to  the 
canker  at  the  heart  of  the  rose,  which  has  also  assisted  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  ‘dark  comedies’.  It  Hts  in  with  the  current 
abuse  by  reviewers  and  others  of  the  word  ‘adult*  as  a  critical 
term. 

Finally,  like  the  dark  comedies  again,  Chaucer’s  Troilus 
presents  ^e  intriguing  challenge  of  the  problematic,  that  fatal 
Cleopatra  for  both  modern  critics  and  sophisticated  readers. 
The  motives  governing  Criseyde’s  conduct  and  prompting  her 
fatal  weakness  are  now  endlessly  debated;  with  her  cWm  and 
complexity  she  comes  to  be  seen  as  an  enigmatic  ‘character’  de¬ 
manding  analysis.  Chaucer  deliberately  treats  her  later  behaviour 
from  the  outside,  as  if  he  were  sure  only  of  the  bare  outUne  of 
what  passes  with  Diomede  in  the  Greek  camp.  By  putting  the 
kindest  construction  possible  on  the  reasons  for  her  surrender, 
he  leaves  it  open  for  later  readers  to  try  their  hand  at  further 
psychological  analysis.  But  this  vagueness  in  presenting  her 
state  of  mind  in  ^e  Greek  camp,  in  contrast  to  the  detailed 
treatment  of  her  falling  in  love  with  Troilus  in  the  Second 
Book,  is  due  to  tenderness;  he  is  not  really  puzzled  in  the  face 
of  the  enigmatic,  but  oppressed  by  his  responsibility  as  story¬ 
teller,  hke  a  Dumas  coming  out  of  his  study  weeping  because 
he  has  killed  Porthos : 

And  after  this  the  storie  telleth  us 
That  she  him  yaf  the  faire  baye  stede. 

The  which  he  ones  wan  of  Troilus  . . . 

1  fynde  eke  in  the  stories  elleswhere  . . . 
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And  if  I  myghtc  excuse  hire  any  wise, 

For  she  so  sory  was  for  hire  untrouthe, 

Iwis,  I  wolde  excuse  hire  yet  for  routhe. 

Of  course,  however  much  The  Allegory  of  Love  may  be 
held  responsible  for  the  growth  of  critical  interest  in  Troilus, 
it  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  existence  of  impure  contem¬ 
porary  reasons  for  the  poem’s  appeal — the  modish  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  death  of  love,  and  an  exaggeration  of  the 
enigmatical  element  in  Criseyde  beyond  its  merely  typical 
femininity;  though  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  latter  ^e  detail 
of  Lewis’s  character  study  has  provided  an  invitation  to  extend 
analysis  on  these  lines.  What  I  want  to  call  in  question  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  poem  are  (i)  his  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  the  courtly  love  code,  and  (ii)  his  omission 
of  any  serious  consideration  of  the  concluding  stanzas  and  their 
implication.  The  emphasis  and  the  omission  are  closely  related, 
though  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  separately.  They  make 
it  possible  for  Lewis  to  conclude :  ‘Thus  Troilus  is  what  Chaucer 
meant  it  to  be — a  great  poem  in  praise  of  love.’  They  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  ignore  that  whole  side  of  Chaucer’s  purpose 
which  would  seem  rather  to  make  it  a  great  poem  about  human 
frailty  and  exposedness,  tender  in  its  recognition  of  the  limited 
human  goodness  of  passionate  love,  as  of  other  limited  human 
ends,  but  agonisingly  aware  of  the  limitation : 

And  when  that  he  was  slayn  in  this  manere. 

His  lighte  goost  ful  blisfully  is  went 
Up  to  the  holughnesse  of  Ae  eighte  spere, 

In  convers  letyng  everich  element; 

And  ther  he  saugh,  with  ful  avysement. 

The  erratik  sterres,  herkening  armonye 
With  sownes  ful  of  hevenysh  melodye  .  .  . 

And  down  from  thennes  faste  he  gan  avyse 
This  litel  spot  of  erthe,  that  with  the  se 
Embraced  is,  and  fully  gan  despise 
This  wrecched  world,  and  held  al  vanite 
To  respect  of  the  pleyn  felicite 
That  is  in  heven  above  .  .  . 
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O  yonge,  frcsshc  folkcs,  he  or  she, 

In  which  that  love  up  groweth  with  youre  age, 
Repeyreth  hom  fro  worldly  vanyte. 

And  of  youre  herte  up  casteth  the  visage 
To  thilke  God  that  aner  hys  ymage 
Yow  made,  and  thynketh  al  nys  but  a  faire 
This  world,  that  passeth  soone  as  Houres  faire. 

This  is  not  a  conventional  medieval  palinode  like  the  Retracta¬ 
tion  to  the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  is  in  line  with  the  Boethian 
echoes  and  intimations  scattered  throughout  the  poem,  especi¬ 
ally  the  close  paraphrase  in  Troilus’s  speech  on  predestination 
in  the  Fourth  Book,  and  the  solemn  astrological  technicality 
with  which,  in  the  Third,  the  rainy  weather  is  described  that 
maroons  Criseyde  in  Pandarus’s  house  and  thus  brings  about 
the  union  of  the  lovers : 

But  execut  was  al  bisyde  hire  leve 

The  goddes  wil;  for  which  she  moste  bleve. 

The  bente  moone  with  hire  homes  pale, 

Saturne,  and  Jove,  in  Cancro  joyned  were  .  .  . 

(Perhaps  in  this  passage  Chaucer  is  recalling  and  alluding  to 
the  storm  that  unites  the  lovers  in  the  Aeneidy  where  again  in 
an  atmosphere  of  cosmic  foreboding  the  human  actors  are  the 
playthings  of  divine  forces : 

prima  et  Tellus  et  pronuba  luno 
dant  signum;  fulsere  ignes  et  conscius  aether 
conubiis,  summoque  uTularunt  vertice  Nymphae. 
ille  dies  primus  leti  primusque  malomm 
causa  fuit.) 

In  so  far  as  Troilus  and  Criseyde  make  themselves  dependent 
on  frail  human  instruments  for  the  superhuman  happiness  en¬ 
visaged  by  romantic  love  (‘of  my  wele  or  wo  The  welle  and 
roote’)  they  arc  bound  to  be  disappointed.  Simply  to  say  this 
would  be  to  add  little  to  what  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
Bertram  Joseph  (Essays  and  Studies^  N.S.  vii,  1954,  42-61)  and 
Dorothy  Everett  (Essays  on  Middle  English  Uteraturey  1955, 
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115-38),  but  the  importance  of  the  note  of  fate  is  not  simply  in 
providing  a  Christian  and  doctrinal  criticism  of  courtly  love; 
nor  is  it  only  structural  and  aimed  at  an  effective  reversal  of 
fortune  as  dramatic  climax  to  the  poem:  this  is,  of  course, 
inherent  in  the  fable.  It  reflects  back  on  the  whole  treatment 
of  the  lovers  and  Pandarus:  the  colloquial  naturalness  of  the 
interchanges,  the  proximity  to  the  sublime  of  the  ludicrous  and 
frustrating,  the  continuous  stress  on  the  sheer  vulnerableness 
of  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  whether  to  suffering  or  to  love,  are  all 
aspects  of  a  general  sense  of  human  limitation,  which  is  given 
philosophic  expression  in  the  Boethian  allusions : 

By  which  resoun  men  may  wel  yse 
That  thilke  thynges  that  in  erthe  falle, 

That  by  necessite  they  comen  alle  .  . . 

And  this  suffiseth  right  ynough,  certeyn. 

For  to  destruye  oure  fre  chois  every  del. 

We  are  never  allowed  to’  forget  the  contingent,  fortuitous 
character  of  ordinary  life  pressing  upon  the  desires  and  projects 
of  the  lovers  at  every  point.  When  Troilus  waits  hopelessly 
at  the  gate  with  Pandarus  for  Criseyde  to  return  as  sne  had 
promised,  what  he  strains  his  eyes  to  think  is  her  figure  moving 
along  the  road  turns  out  to  be  only  a  baggage-cart;  at  nightfall 
he  sees  cattle  being  driven  within  the  city  wdls  before  the  gates 
are  closed :  ordinary  life  goes  on  without  any  regard  for  his 
sorrow.  Similarly,  when  all  has  been  said  about  the  brutal 
decisiveness  of  ‘sodeyn  Diomede’  which  makes  him  the  pre¬ 
destined  conqueror  of  the  shrinking,  fearful  Criseyde,  always 
in  need  of  a  protector,  what  remains  most  signiheant  about 
their  relationship  is  the  fact  that  he  is  the  first  man  she  meets, 
her  escort  from  Troy  to  the  Grecian  lines :  he  is  simply  what 
happens  to  her  next,  an  extreme  case  of  the  law  which  pre¬ 
scribes  a  proportion  of  all  human  experience  to  be  that  which 
is  not  willed.  Her  degradation  is  not,  as  Lewis  and  other 
modern  critics  sec  it,  the  consequence  of  a  special  flaw  in  char¬ 
acter  (‘slydingc  of  corage’)  meeting  in  the  selective  world  of 
tragedy  its  special  penalty,  but  the  common  human  degradation 
of  being  responsible  for  one’s  worst  moments  as  well  as  one’s 
best.  The  clement  of  traditional  male  cynicism  which  takes  for 
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granted  the  frailty  of  woman  (like  the  Captain  in  Strindberg’s 
The  Father  telling  how  easily  £he  bereaved  girl  on  the  pleasure- 
steamer  found  consolation)  is  tempered  by  Chaucer  to  this  vista 
of  universal  human  weakness.  Kynaston’s  naive  reading  of  the 
problem  in  the  preface  to  the  manuscript  version  of  his  Latin 
translation  will  not  do :  ‘a  beautifull  &  most  coye  lady,  which 
being  once  ouercome  yields  to  the  frailty  of  her  sex.’  The  kind 
of  proneness  which  Chaucer  is  revealing  is  the  same,  though 
now  with  a  tragic  outcome,  that  he  has  been  dealing  with 
throughout  the  poem;  it  is  the  quality  which  made  Troilus’s 
roving  eyes  light  on  Criseyde  rather  than  any  other  woman  in 
Book  One;  it  is  in  the  mere  human  curiosity  that  brings 
Criseyde  in  the  first  place  to  listen  to  Pandarus  pleading  for  lus 
friend;  and  when  she  becomes  Troilus’s  mistress  it  is  what 
leaves  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  engineered  situation  and  the 
‘smoky  reyn’  that  prevents  her  from  leaving  Pandarus’  house. 
It  is  not  the  result  of  a  purely  mechanical  application  of  the 
Boethian  conception  of  predestination  and  fortime  to  the  nar¬ 
rative.  (I  use  the  Latin  term  ‘Boethian’,  here  and  elsewhere, 
for  convenience.  More  striedy,  it  is  what  Chaucer  took  out  of 
the  De  Consolatione.)  The  point  of  view  is  all  the  time  that  of 
the  suffering,  exposed  human  beings,  so  that  when  at  the  end 
we  are  rushed  to  the  cosmic  vantage  point  of  the  eighth  sphere 
to  hear  Troilus’s  ironic  laughter  and  listen  to  the  homiletic 
detachment  of  ‘O  yonge  fresshe  folkes’,  the  effect  is  one  of 
starding  revelation  in  spite  of  what  has  gone  before. 

In  such  a  context,  what  Lewis  says  of  Criseyde’s  surrender 
to  Diomede  seems  too  precisely  intent  on  her  individual  case 
and  unfairly  positive;  phrases  like  ‘such  a  woman’,  ‘women  of 
her  kind’,  recur,  leading  up  to  ‘Such  a  woman  has  no  resistant 
virtues  thS(  should  delay  her  complete  degradation  when  once 
she  is  united  with  a  degrading  lover.’  Can  criticism  be  so  sure 
of  a  type  and  its  behaviour?  The  horror  into  which  Criseyde 
falls  is  that  horror  of  the  contingent  that  cuts  across  particular 
quirks  of  personality  and  lies  in  wait  for  all  of  us.  To  read  the 
dbem  like  this  is  to  lift  it  on  to  a  plane  of  more  universal 
human  interest  than  is  allowed  by  mere  character  analysis  in 
the  A.  C.  Bradley  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  guides  Chaucer  gives  us  and  to  the  view  of 
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human  nature  peculiar  to  the  late  Middle  Age,  the  period  of 
the  morality  as  well  as  of  the  allegory  of  love.  When  Humanum 
Genus  is  dying  in  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  he  asks  the  up¬ 
start  who  is  taking  over  his  property  and  pulling  the  very  rings 
from  his  fingers  what  his  name  is,  and  the  answer  is  I-wot- 
nevere-who  {Macro  Plays,  E.E.T.S.  ed.,  2969).  This  may 
helpfully  be  compared  to  the  irruption  of  the  cad  Diomede 
(admirably  discussed  by  Lewis)  into  the  life  of  Criseyde,  and 
so  might  the  words  of  Miss  Wade  to  Pet  Meagles  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Little  Dorrit : 

—  you  may  be  sure  that  there  are  men  and  women  already 
on  their  road  who  have  their  business  to  do  with  you,  and 
who  will  do  it.  Of  a  certainty  they  will  do  it.  They  may 
be  coming  hundreds,  thousands,  of  miles  over  the  sea  there; 
they  may  be  close  at  hand  now;  they  may  be  coming,  for 
anything  you  know,  or  anything  you  can  do  to  prevent  it, 
from  the  vilest  sweepings  of  this  very  town. 

This  last  passage  might  indeed  be  a  motto  for  the  story  of 
Criseyde;  the  acute  pessimism  behind  the  piety  of  the  age 
which  created  the  Dance  of  Death  would  certainly  have  under¬ 
stood  the  sentiment. 

Of  course,  a  student  of  poetry  of  Lewis’s  pcrcipience  has  not 
been  able  to  leave  totally  out  of  account  the  side  of  Troilus  I 
have  been  describing;  it  is  in  the  matter  of  balance,  of  the  final 
apportionment  of  our  responses  to  the  poem  between  the  inci¬ 
dental  splendours  of  erotic  poetry  in  the  tradition  and  this  more 
chastening  and  sober  vision  of  mortal  life  ‘under  the  mone’, 
sympathising  with,  comprehending,  and  judging  those  splen¬ 
dours  that  something  goes  wrong.  The  reason  for  the  bias  in 
Lewis’s  emphasis  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  grows  out  of  the  whole 
historical  survey  of  which  this  critical  essay  is  a  part.  Also  he 
is  taking  up  the  argument  on  Troilus  where  he  had  left  it  in  an 
earlier  study  (‘What  Chaucer  Really  Did  to  //  Filostrato', 
Essays  and  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association,  xvii, 
1932).  In  this  he  is  concerned  with  the  medievalising  process 
applied  by  Chaucer  to  the  Italian  poem,  principally  at  two 
levels:  the  translation  of  the  love  story  into  terms  of  courtly 
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romance  and  the  introduction  of  ‘historial’  matter  relating  to 
the  tale  of  Troy  which  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  taste  of 
the  medieval  reader.  Now,  though  launched  on  a  fuller  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  poem,  he  is  still  chiefly  interested  in  showing  how 
Chaucer  adapted  his  material  with  an  eye  to  the  French  literary 
canons  and  die  love-psychology  dominant  in  his  earlier  poetry. 
His  first  purpose  is  to  expound  what  a  transmutation  of  hiis 
source  in  Boccaccio’s  11  Filostrato  Chaucer  accomplished,  and 
in  so  doing  to  expose  the  error  of  earlier  critics  who  believed 
that  Chaucer  only  found  freedom  few-  his  realistic  genius  when 
he  emancipated  himself  from  the  conventions  of  courtly  poetry. 
Therefore  pains  are  devoted  to  explaining  the  changes  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  story  of  Troilus’s  courtship  to  make  it  conform 
more  closely  to  the  pattern  laid  down  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose 
(the  slowness  of  the  courtship,  the  perfect  propriety  of  Criseyde 
in  gradually  and  delicately  favouring  her  lover  under  the  im¬ 
pulsion  of  Pite  and  Bialacoil).  But  while  fully  aware  of  what 
Chaucer  had  done  to  ll  FilostratOy  Lewis  does  not  give  suffleient 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  original  idyllic  delightfulness 
of  the  love  tradition  has  equally  been  transformed.  His  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘Chaucer  turns  a  Renaissance  story  into  a  medieval 
story’  is  revealing,  especially  coming  from  one  so  highly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  greater  and  lesser  divides  separating  epochs  of 
thought.  For  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  profound  change  in 
the  art  forms  of  the  later  middle  ages.  This  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  symbolism  of  the  hi^  middle  age  or  its  Chris¬ 
tian  humanism  (as  in  the  sculptures  of  Chartres)  with  the  per¬ 
vading  realism  of  northern  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  There  is  the  rise  of  bourgeois  literary  genres 
like  the  jabliaUy  and  the  daring  exploitation  of  common  life  in 
die  miracle  plays  and  moralities;  the  use  of  humble  and  domestic 
detail  in  the  treatment  of  sacred  themes  is  also  exemplified  in 
Flemish  painting  the  period.  From  the  ordered,  hier¬ 
archical  art  of  early  Gothic,  the  rhythmic  discipline  of  which 
reflects  the  intellectual  synthesis  of  contemporary  theology,  one 
has  passed  to  an  unabashed  study  of  the  dramatic  and  the  emo¬ 
tional  :  the  naturalistic  treatment  of  the  cold  and  poverty  of  the 
Holy  Family  in  Nativity  scenes,  the  Annunciation  as  a  middle- 
class  interior  with  a  woman  paying  a  visit,  the  outrageous 
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pleasantries  of  the  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  in  the  Wake- 
held  Crucifixion  Play.  As  Erich  Auerbach  has  said,  the  new 
movement  is  *a  starldy  creatural  realism  which  docs  not  shun 
but  actually  savours  crass  effects’;  it  is  characterised  by  ‘pon¬ 
derousness  and  sombrencss,  dragging  tempo,  strongly  charged 
colouration’  (Mimesis:  the  Representation  of  Reality  in  Western 
Liieraturey  trans.  W.  R.  Trask,  Princeton,  1953,  p.  247). 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  late  medieval  artistic  cul¬ 
ture  have  been  monumentally  charted  in  Huizinga’s  The 
Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Huizinga  draws  exclusively  on 
Franco-Burgundian  literature  and  art  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  for  its  examples,  and  perhaps  this  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  recently  to 
sec  how  the  real  liveliness  of  Chaucer’s  vision  of  human  nature, 
its  pathos  and  recognition  of  common  human  weakness  under 
the  levelling  shadow  of  mortality,  is  more  actively  associated 
with  the  spirit  of  his  own  tknc  than  it  is  with  those  survivals 
from  a  past  age,  such  as  the  dream-vision  and  the  matter  of  the 
Romany  that  came  to  him  from  the  accident  of  his  French 
literary  education. 

He  moot  be  deed,  the  king  as  shal  a  page; 

Som  in  his  bed,  som  in  the  depe  sec, 

Som  in  the  large  fccld,  as  men  may  sec; 

Thcr  hclpcth  noght,  al  goth  that  ilke  way. 


Here  we  catch  the  accent  that  found  plastic  expression  in  the 
Dance  of  Death;  but  the  mark  of  creaturely  realism  is  equally 
present  in  the  wart  on  the  Miller’s  nose  and  the  ‘mormal’  on  the 
Cook’s  shin. 

Thus  it  is  that  Chaucer  is  continually  engaged  in  Troilus  in 
introducing  into  his  courtly  story  cold  douches  of  the  em¬ 
barrassingly  everday.  To  be  sure  he  developed  the  etiquette  of 
the  love  affair  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Roman  as  he  had 
learnt  from  his  French  masters;  but  a  part  of  the  effect  of  this 
elaboration  is  to  provide  startling  contrasts  and  juxtapositions. 
When  Criseyde  is  too  coy,  too  ‘dangerous’  in  disposition  to  take 
the  letter  proffered  her  by  Pandarus  as  go4)etween,  he  prevails 
over  her  by  a  piece  of  horseplay,  pushing  the  letter  into  her 
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bosom.  And  at  the  supreme  moment  of  the  lovers  when  they 
are  in  bed  together,  creaturely  realism  does  not  allow  them  to 
be  quite  alone;  the  world  is  not  blotted  out  as  the  myth  of 
romantic  passion  would  require :  there  is  still  Pandarus  making 
obvious  jokes  and  appearing  with  one  of  those  humble  ‘props’ 
that  recur  so  constantly  in  me  art  of  the  period : 

And  bar  the  candele  to  the  chymeneye. 

Lewis  pleads  a  good  deal  about  this  passage;  he  wants  at  all 
costs  to  avoid  the  knowing  leer,  a  degraded  Pandarus;  the 
Goose  in  the  Parlement  of  Fo«/«,  the  Veldce  and  Godfrey  Gobe- 
live,  are  all  invoked.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  though 
Pandarus  is  not  the  salacious  old  man  of  Shakespeare’s  play, 
Shakespeare  needed  the  hint  of  grotesque  senility  in  passages 
like  this  on  which  to  build  his  character.  More  important  than 
defending  Pandarus  here  as  a  serious  exponent  of  the  courtly 
code  who  yet  sees  ‘the  hard  or  banal  lineaments  of  the  work-a- 
day  world’  is  a  realisation  of  how  his  presence  affects  the  lovers; 
the  shocking  clash  between  their  ecstasy  and  his  prosing  make 
up  another  of  these  wry  comments  on  the  impingement  upon 
the  ideal  of  the  banal  and  the  work-a-day  which  furnish  the 
substance  of  Chaucer’s  statement  in  Troilus. 

Both  Troilus  and  Criseyde  let  themselves  be  impelled  by 
Pandarus,  their  minds  made  up  and  their  affairs  arranged,  more 
than  is  proper  for  courtly  lovers  in  the  hands  of  their  confidant. 
Though  Criseyde  says  magnificently  to  Troilus  in  the  Third 
Book: 

*Ne  hadde  I  er  now,  my  sweete  herte  deere, 

Ben  yold,  ywis,  1  were  now  nought  heere!’ 

she  allows  herself  to  be  pushed  about  by  both  Troilus  and  Pan¬ 
darus  in  a  fashion  altogether  too  passive  for  the  courtly  domina, 
who  should  be  mastering  her  lover  by  the  bright  influence  of 
her  eyes.  If  her  love  is  genuinely,  in  Jeanroy’s  words,  ‘le  r6sul- 
tat  d’une  determination  librement  prise’  {PoSsie  lyrique  des 
troubadourSy  Toulouse,  1934,  ii,  97),  her  free  decision  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  veritable  hounding  from  pillar  to  post  and  is  followed 
by  a  wooing  in  which  all  the  arrangements  for  her  physical 
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union  with  Troiius  arc  left  in  Pandarus’s  hands.  It  docs  not 
make  it  any  better  from  the  point  of  view  of  ideal  courtly  love 
that  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  she  knows  what  may  happen 
after  Pandarus’  dinner  party : 

Nought  list  myn  auctour  fully  to  declare 
What  that  she  thoughtc  whan  he  seyde  so, 

That  Troiius  was  out  of  townc  yfarc, 

And  if  he  seyde  thereof  soth  or  no  .  .  . 

And  seyde  hym,  ‘Em,  syn  I  most  on  yow  tristc, 

Loke  al  be  wcl,  and  do  now  as  yow  listc.’ 

To  note  this  is  not  to  disparage  the  sincerity  of  the  lovers  or 
to  deny  the  touching  truth  with  which  their  relationship  is 
depicted,  but  only  to  realise  the  dimension  of  tolerance  and  pity 
that  their  lack  of  will  and  self-knowledge  inspire.  When  the 
darker  part  of  the  story  is  reached  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Books,  Lewis  is  prepared  to  recognise  a  poetry  of  a  different 
kind,  but  he  docs  this,  strangely  enough,  by  classifying  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  put  it  outside  the  range  of  poetry  altogether : 

The  end  of  Troiius  is  the  great  example  in  our  literature 
of  pathos  pure  and  unrelieved  .  .  .  Cnaucer  spares  us  no 
detail  of  the  prolonged  and  sickening  process  to  despair: 
every  fluctuation  of  gnawing  hope,  every  fluctuation  of  the 
flattering  imagination,  is  held  up  to  our  eyes  without  mercy. 
The  thing  is  so  painful  that  perhaps  no  one  without  reluc¬ 
tance  reads  it  twice.  In  our  cowardice  we  arc  tempted  to 
call  it  sentimental.  We  turn  with  relief  to  the  titanic  pa^ 
sions  and  heroic  deaths  of  tragedy  .  .  .  But  this,  we  feel, 
goes  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  art;  this  is  treason. 
Chaucer  is  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

This  defines  admirably  not  just  the  effect  of  the  final  scenes  of 
the  poem,  but  the  artistic  direction  of  the  whole;  its  purpose  is 
indeed  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag :  that  is  the  kind  of  tra^ 
writing  that  Chaucer  is  aiming  at  throughout,  wresting 
humour,  pathos  and  irony  from  the  contradictions  of  the  human 
search  for  happiness  in  a  contingent  world.  It  is  the  nature  of 
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such  art  to  spare  nothing.  But  immediately  after  this  Lewis 
can  again  return  to  the  motive  of  fulfilled  love  and  say  that  it 
is  not  a  depressing  poem.  He  speaks  of  the  ‘purifying  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  real  world’  and  of  ‘the  innocent  snugness,  as 
of  a  child’s  hiding-place’,  which  the  rain  outside  draws  over  the 
lovers.  But  in  the  poem  the  real  world  does  not  purify,  it 
destroys;  the  hiding-place  is  brutally  ransacked.  The  quest  of 
courdy  love  from  its  source  to  the  sea  of  modern  love-marriage 
which  is  the  thrilling  theme  of  Lewis’s  book  has  in  this  chapter 
distorted  the  balance  of  his  fine  perceptions:  he  has  ignored 
the  fact  that  into  its  Chaucerian  tributaj^  there  flowed  another 
and  a  more  powerful  stream.  The  total  effect  of  the  resulting 
poem  may  not  be  depressing,  but  its  hopefulness  lies  in  a 
bizarre  counter-pointing  of  fleeting  human  love,  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  material  life  and  divine  consolation. 
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‘Thou  and  ‘You  in  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets 

FRANCIS  BERRY 

IN  his  Sonnets  Shakespeare  sometimes  addresses  the  young  man 
whom  he  loves  as  *thou’  and  at  other  times  as  ‘you’.  Each  term 
governs  its  correct  sequence  of  oblique  cases  and  possessives: 
thus  ‘thee’,  ‘thy’,  ‘thine’  agree  with  ‘thou’;  ‘your’  and  ‘yours’ 
agree  with  ‘you’. 

The  ‘thou’  sonnets,  according  to  the  1609  Quarto  numbering, 
are: 


1-12;  14;  18-20;  22;  24;  26-32;  34-51;  56;  60-62;  69-70; 
73;  77-79;  82-93;  99-1015  107-110;  122;  125-126;  128. 

(Altogether  73  sonnets.) 

The  following  are  the  sonnets  where  he  addresses  the  young 
man  as  ‘you’ : 

13;  15-17  ;  24  ;  52-54  ;  55;  57-59  ;  71-72  ;  80-81;  83-86;  98; 
102;  104;  106;  112-115;  117-118;  120. 

(Altogether  37  soimets.  Note  that  the  last  ‘you’  in  the 
series  occurs  in  sonnet  120.  Also  note  that  sonnet  number 
24  appears  in  both  lists.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  almost  exactly  twice  as  many 
‘thou’  sonnets  as  there  are  ‘you’  sonnets :  that  is,  among  those 
addressed  to,  or  dealing  with,  the  young  man — which  arc  the 
ones  I  shall  mainly  discuss.  Yet,  the  proportion  of  ‘thou’  son¬ 
nets  with  regard  to  the  whole  sequence  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  is  even  larger,  for  the  conventionally-termed  Dark 
Lady  is  always  addressed  as  ‘thou’,  never  as  ‘you’.  The  sonnets 
where  she  is  so  addressed  arc : 

133-137;  139-143;  149-150;  152. 

(Altogether  13  sonnets.) 

Now,  the  question:  What  is  the  difference  in  poetic  result 
between  a  ‘thou’  sonnet  and  a  ‘you’  sonnet?  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way:  What  was  the  reason,  conscious  or  otherwise. 
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which  induced  Shakespeare,  whenever  an  instant  of  need  arose, 
to  use — since  the  choice  existed  for  him  as  it  does  not  for  us, 
as  for  us  ‘you’  must  serve  all  purposes  irrespective  of  number — 
this  pronoun  rather  than  that  pronoun? 

The  distribution,  throughout  the  sequence,  of  the  two  forms 
shows,  I  think,  that  his  choice  is  not  to  be  explained  in  such 
terms  as  ‘thou’  tor  his  more  ‘Petrarchan’,  immature,  or  conven¬ 
tional,  style,  and  ‘you’  for  those  sonnets  in  a  more  colloquial, 
mature,  or  Donne-like  style.  For,  in  this  connexion,  it  should 
be  said  at  once  {a)  that  Donne  is  unique  among  English  poets 
in  that  the  bulk  of  his  work  centres  around  a  two-person 
relationship:  himself  and  a  mistress  in  Songs  and  SonetSy 
himself  and  God  in  the  Divine  Poems;  and  {b)  that,  in  this  rela¬ 
tionship,  Donne  habitually  speaks  to  the  other — mistress  or 
God — as  ‘thou’.  (‘You’  in  Donne  almost  exclusively  denotes  a 
plural — explicit  or  implicit;  in  the  Divine  Poems  ‘Thou’  is  God 
the  Father,  but  ‘you’,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  the  Trinity,  is  the 
‘three-personed’  God.)  Neither  could  it  be  maintained — the  dis¬ 
tribution  within  the  sequence  shows  this — that  Shakespeare’s 
fluctuation  in  use  only  reflects  a  general  linguistic  change  over 
the  years  in  which  the  sonnets  were  written.  We  would,  if 
that  had  been  the  case,  have  expected  all  the  ‘thou’s’  at  the 
beginning,  and  all  the  ‘you’s’  at  the  end,  of  the  series  of  sonnets. 
Nor,  fw  this  and  related  reasons,  can  E.  A.  Abbott’s  statement 
{A  Sha1{espearian  Grammar y  p.  153)  that  'Thou  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time  was,  very  much  like  du  now  among  the  Germans, 
the  pronoun  of  (i)  affection  between  friends,  (ii)  good-humoured 
luperiority  to  servants,  and  (iii)  contempt  or  anger  to  strangers,’ 
adequately  explain  the  distribution  or  the  two  forms  in  the 
SonnetSy  despite  the  support  it  receives  in  W.  Franz’s  Sha\e- 
speare-Grammati\.  Abbott  also  says  that  ‘thou’  having  ‘already 
fallen  somewhat  into  disuse,  and,  being  regarded  as  archaic, 
was  naturally  adopted  in  the  higher  poetic  style  and  in  the 
language  of  a  solemn  prayer’.  But  this  does  something  worse 
than  beg  the  question.  What  is  the  ‘higher  style’?  Why 
should  Shakespeare  use  it  in  sonnet  56  but  not  in  57?  But, 
of  course,  he  doesn’t.  What  is  applicable  to  nineteenth<entury 
poetry  or  to  hymns  is  obviously  out  of  place  here. 

Now,  additional  to  any  special  local  needs  of  rhyme  or 
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euphony,  we  would  expect  Shakespeare  to  choose,  not  at  ran¬ 
dom,  but  meaningfully  and  sensitively.  We  can,  in  other 
words,  expect  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  one  sonnet  may 
be  built  around  an  ‘I-thou’  relationship,  while  another  sonnet 
centres  around  an  ‘I-you’  relationship.  And  this  is  exactly  what 
we  find :  for  while  within  the  ‘I-thou’  relationship  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  states  as,  equally,  there  is  within  the  ‘I-you’ 
relationship,  yet  the  two — the  ‘I-thou’  and  the  ‘I-you’  relation¬ 
ships — never  coincide  and  they  are  distinguished  by  the  pro¬ 
nominal  forms  employed.  The  person  addressed  as  ‘thou’  is 
conceived  of  differently  from  the  person  addressed  as  ‘you’, 
and  this  implies  that  Shakespeare  himself  (the  ‘I’  of  both  rela¬ 
tionships)  also  changes  according  to  the  pronoun  he  uses. 

Sonnets  i  to  12  are  ‘thou’,  or  ‘I’  to  ‘thou’,  sonnets : 

But  thou  contracted  to  thine  owne  bright  eyes, 

Fccd’st  thy  lights  flame  with  sclfe-substantiall  fcwell, 

Thy  selfe  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  selfc  too  cruell:(i) 
and: 

Looke  in  thy  glasse  and  tell  the  face  thou  vewest,  (3) 
and : 

In  thee  thy  summer  ere  thou  be  distil’d :  (6) 
and : 

So  thou,  thy  selfe  out-going  in  thy  noon :  (7) 
and : 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane  so  fast  thou  grow’st,  (ii) 

to  give  a  few  examples  of  address.  Here  the  ‘I’  (Shakespeare) 
beholds;  the  ‘T  worships;  the  ‘1’  delicatclv  admonishes  the 
superb  and  lovely  ‘thou\  But  the  beautiful  ‘thou’  is  remote, 
is  a  shape  of  youth,  is  seen  but  not  heard,  is  seen  but  not  touched 
or  felt.  The  images  are  visual  and  yet  distant,  thus : 

. . .  beauties  Rose  ...  (1) 

Thou  art  thy  mother’s  glasse  and  she  in  thee 

Calls  back  the  lovely  Aprill  of  her  prime,  (3) 
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Loe  in  the  Orient  when  the  gracious  Ught, 

Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new  appearing  sight,  (7) 

.  .  .  summers  green  .  .  .  (12) 


The  melodies  in  which  these  images  descant  are  beautiful, 
tender,  melancholy-sweet,  though  the  sun  shines  and  the  Hght 
is  high.  The  distance  or  range  between  the  ‘thou’  and  the  ‘I’ 
is  not  elastically  variable,  but — vaguely  far — ^is  a  constant.  The 
tone  of  address  is  another  constant.  The  mood  of  adoration  is 
a  constant.  The  ‘thou’  so  loved,  apart  from,  within  or  behind, 
his  enchanting  shape  and  grace  (mough  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
sec  him  die  without  issue)  is  an  unknown  to  the  ‘I’,  or  to  us, 
the  readers.  It  might  be  said  that  sonnets  1-12  express  Platonic 
or  ideal  love,  or  the  hrst  phase  of  an  emotion  which,  of  all 
emotions,  has  its  recognised  phases.  (No.  5  is  unique  in  this 
group  in  being  devoid  of  any  pronoun  of  the  second  person; 
but  the  absence  is  apparent  only :  it  is  addressed  to  an  assumed 
‘thou’.)  Certainly,  because  the  ‘thou’  is  as  yet  so  unknown  to 
the  captivated  ‘T,  the  ‘I’  does  not  know  what  this  Love  has 
done  to  him.  So  the  new  ‘I’  is  also  unknown.  The  pronoim 
I  chosen  betokens  distant  admiration  in  these  sonnets,  and  though 
'  the  effect  of  time  on  beauty  is  their  professed  theme  (so  the 
I  adored  one  had  better  hurry  up  and  marry),  it  is  not  their  real 
*  theme — first,  because  Time,  though  blamed,  is  not  apprehended 

as  destructive;  and  secondly,  bemuse  it  is  only  this  professed 
‘theme’  which  gives  Shakespeare  the  happy  excuse  for  address- 

ring  the  youth  at  all.  Time  must  be  thanked,  for :  ‘hurry  up 
and  marry  (as  others  are  all  saying)  because  Time  will  take  its 
revenges’  simply  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  ‘I’  to  write  to 
‘thou’.  Moreover,  the  lovely  youth  is  too  far  away  to  be  truly 
destroyed  by  Time,  and  so  Time’s  work  is  the  ostensible  theme 
only.  Yet,  when  the  theme  is  not  ostensible  but  real,  it  is  of 
all  themes  the  one  likely  to  force  a  writer’s  uneasy  and  dis¬ 
turbing  contemplation — necessarily  uneasy  and  disturbing — of 
jMst,  present,  and  future;  of  a  present  which  will  become  past, 
of  a  future  which  will  become  first  present  and  then  past.  Such 
a  contemplation  does  become  the  heart  of  the  matter  of  the 
greatest  sonnets — those  between  57  and  71 — in  which  the  poet 
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realises  that  ‘time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound’  (6o). 
(Sec  L.  C.  Knight’s  ‘Shakespeare’s  Sonnets’  on  this  in  his 
ExplorationSy  1946.)  In  these  sonnets — majestic,  most  intense— 
which  form  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  sequence,  the 
tenses  do  ring  the  changes  of  their  conjugation.  But  in  i  to  12 
— ^within  the  frame  of  those  platonic  constants  in  which  they 
have  their  being  and  where  the  primary  theme  is  ‘I  adore  thee’, 
and  where  ‘Beware  time’,  though  stated  as  primary,  is  scarcely 
sincere — the  actual  grammatical  tense  is  by  and  large  the  Present 
(Active  or  Passive);  and  the  underlying,  poetic  tense  is  every¬ 
where  a  kind  of  Continuous  Present. 

Here  I  should  say  that  I  do  not  consider  i  to  12  inferior  to 
the  others  for  being  what  they  are,  nor  do  1  rate  the  first  phase 
of  love  lower  than  any  other  succeeding  phases.  Also,  at  this 
stage,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  we  are  compelled  to  say  this : 
the  ‘thou’  of  I  to  12  does  not  mean  that  its  appearance  in 
Shakespeare,  or  other  writers  of  the  time,  necessarily  implies 
a  worsnipping  regard.  In  i  to  12  it  does  indeed  betoken  a  wor¬ 
shipping  regard;  but  the  ‘thou’  in  the  sonnets  addressed  to  the 
Dark  Lady  betokens,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  a  degree  of  con¬ 
tempt.  There  Shakespeare  half-despises  himself  for  being 
enslaved  to  her  charms.  Yet  Antonv  generally  addresses  Cleo¬ 
patra  as  ‘thou’;  Romeo  addresses  Juliet — as  he  does  Death,  etc. 
— as  ‘thou’;  and  Donne  (as  we  have  seen)  consistently  uses 
‘thou’.  Basically  the  word — and  the  relation  ‘I-thou’ — implies 
division,  duality,  two-dom,  separation  of  entities.  This  sense 
of  division  is  necessary  for  drama  (where  the  persons  must  be 
seen  to  be  distinct),  and  was  necessary  for  a  person  as  domineer¬ 
ing,  masculine  and  ‘separate’  as  Donne.  But  in  the  sonnets 
degrees  of  separation  and  union  are  expressed,  and  here  the 
alternative  pronouns  ‘thou/you’  are  instruments  expressive  of 
these  degrees  as  felt  by  Shakespeare  and  experienced  in  the 
poems. 

It  is  in  13  that  ‘you’  (along  with  ‘your’;  ‘yours’;  ‘yourself) 
first  appears : 


O  that  you  were  your  selfe,  but  love  you  are 
No  longer  yours,  then  you  your  selfe  here  live. 
Against  this  cunning  end  you  should  prepare. 
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And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 

So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination,  then  you  were 
Your  selfe  again  after  your  selfes  decease, 

When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  forme  should  beare. 
Who  lets  so  faire  a  house  fall  to  decay, 

Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold. 

Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winters  day 
And  barren  rage  of  deaths  eternall  cold? 

O  none  but  unthrifts,  deare  my  love  you  know, 

You  had  a  Father,  let  your  Son  say  so. 

It  is  an  exciting  innovation — and  it  makes  the  poem.  Substitute 
the  innovation  for  the  previous  ‘thou’,  ‘thine’,  ‘thyself — ‘and/ 
thy/  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give’ — and  the  sonnet  is 
one  with  the  first  dozen;  but  the  effect  of  ‘you’,  ‘yours’,  ‘your¬ 
self,  in  this  context,  is  to  shorten  the  range  of  address.  The 
youth  is  seen  in  a  new  perspective — or  not  seen,  for  his  you-ness 
is  sensedy  apprehended — in  such  a  way  that  the  advice  is  in¬ 
trusive,  nearly  impudent:  Shakespeare  is  closer  and  risking 
‘freshness’.  Yet  it  is  the  ‘you’,  ‘yours’,  ‘yourself  alone  that 
works  this,  for  glance  through  the  sonnet  and  the  rest  of  its 
diction  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  i  to  12,  and  its  Sub¬ 
junctives  of  Desire  are  still  included  within  the  Continuous 
Present 

‘You’  is,  then,  more  intimate,  ‘thou’  mwe  formal — the  oppo¬ 
site  of  what  might  be  expected  according  to  some  imaginary 
Elizabethan  Fowler  of  Correct  Usage.  But  the  plural  form  has 
one  other  poetic  effect.  For  in 

O  that  you  were  your  selfe,  but  love  you  are. 

No  longer  yours,  then  you  your  selfe  nere  live, 

the  one  previously  saluted  as  ‘thou’  and  a  unity,  has  become  a 
compound  of  body  and  soul,  where  the  body  can  betray  the 
soul’s  will  or  wish.  Through  the  plural  form  a  sense  of  duality 
is  broached  in  the  poetry. 

But  the  daring  poetic  experiment  of  ‘you’  was  not  matched 
by  the  supporting  diction  (‘when  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet 
form  should  be^’,  etc.),  and  in  14  Shakespeare  reverts  to 
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‘thou’,  and  then  ventures  in  15  on  ‘you’  again,  but  with  a  much 
more  massive  accompaniment  of  suitable  ‘you’  diction  and 
thought.  As  hitherto  it  is  about  Time,  but  it  exploits  Tense 
more  knowingly  so  as  to  reahse  the  subject.  The  whole  sonnet 
is  built  on  time-thinking,  expressed  through  the  scheme  of 
‘when’ — clauses  followed  by  the  saturnine  ‘then’-clause :  the 
body  of  the  ‘you’  addressed  is  part  of  a  whole  structure  of  matter 
that  waxes  but  to  wane.  After  15  the  poet  relapses  once  more  to 
‘thou’,  and  continues  to  work  out  the  ‘I’-’thou’  and  ‘thou’-‘r 
relation,  until  he  reaches  the  powerful  squad  of  sonnets  44-62 
where  ‘thou’  and  ‘you’  alternate,  but  alternate  significantly. 
Of  47-62,  an  appropriate  epigraph  summing  the  basis  of  the 
distinction  between  ‘thou’  and  ‘you’  might  be  proposed : 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  tooke. 

And  each  doth  good  turnes  now  unto  the  other. 

When  that  mine  eye  is  famish  for  a  looke. 

Or  heart  in  love  with  sighes  himselfe  doth  smother; 
With  my  loves  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 

And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 

An  other  time  mine  eye  is  my  hearts  guest, 

And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part.  (47) 

Yet  before  that  charged  load  of  intensity — the  heart  of  the 
series — is  reached,  there  is  the  engaging  queerness  of  24  where 
both  pronominal  forms  are  encountered.  But  here  the  shift 
in  1.6  from  ‘thy’  to  ‘your’  is  due  to  a  shift  on  the  ‘I’s  (Shake¬ 
speare’s)  part  into  the  ‘thou’  where  Shakespeare  sees  as  from 
Ws  (‘you’ s’)  point  of  view.  (1  owe  this  reading  to  Miss  Inga- 
Stina  Ekeblad.)  24  is  more  of  a  gay  game  than  most  of  the 
sonnets;  it  marks  a  phase  of  love,  and  the  swopping — pretended 
or  assumed — or  blending  of  eyes,  hearts,  etc.,  is  as  much  part 
of  the  game  as  the  swopping  or  interchanging  of  pronouns. 

In  the  scries  49-62  the  ‘thou’  and  ‘you’,  as  we  have  said,  alter¬ 
nate,  and  develop  their  separate  significations:  significations 
that  seem  to  correspond  to  the  opposing  claims  of  eye  and 
heart,  as  in  46 : 

Mine  eye  and  heart  arc  at  a  mortall  warre. 

How  to  devide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight. 
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yet  these  lines  do  not  fully  define  the  difference  lying  behind 
the  two  pronouns.  G)nsider  the  kind  of  context  where  ‘thou*, 
‘thee’,  ‘thy’  or  ‘thine’  is  used  (my  italics) : 

Against  that  time  (if  ever  that  time  come) 

When  I  shall  see  thee  frowne  on  my  defects, 

Against  that  time  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pause, 

And  scarcely  greete  me.  (49) 

or: 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence, 

Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed. 

From  where  thou  art,  why  should  I  hast  me  hence,  (51) 

As  against  the  kind  of  context  where  Shakespeare  chose  ‘you’ : 

So  is  the  time  that  kcepes  you  as  my  chest,  (52) 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made  (53) 

Nor  Mars  his  sword,  nor  warres  quick  fire  shall  burne : 

The  living  record  of  your  memory.  (55) 

Being  your  slave  (57) 

Be  where  you  list,  (58) 

If  we  sound  the  two  uses  carefully,  we  find — without  pressing 
the  matter  too  far — this  kind  of  dinerence  between  ‘I-thou’  and 
‘I-you’ :  when  Shakespeare  uses  ‘thou’  in  these  central  sonnets, 
there  is  a  measure  of  self-regard  and  self-pity.  He  is  thinking 
as  much  of  himself  as  of  the  youth.  At  the  same  time  the  ‘thou’ 
is  seen  as  a  kind  of  fate,  as  an  obdurate  ‘fact’  in  the  stream  of 
his — Shakespeare’s — life.  The  ‘thou’  is  something  that  has 
befallen  him  and  which  may  or  will  (the  Future  Tense 
threatens,  it  does  not  offer  hope)  desert  him. 

The  ‘you’  is  still  more  of  a  person — a  suffering,  wilful, 
flesh-and-blood,  soul  and  body  person  —  and  the  ‘I’  who  ad¬ 
dresses  him  is  then  less  the  poet  who  will  confer  immortality 
than  an  ageing  man — another  person — and  the  ‘I-you’  relation 
is  something  then  seen  more  humourously,  more  wrily,  more 
honestly,  more  pathetically  than  is  possible  in  the  immutable 
‘I-thou’  perspective. 

Now  I  suggest  that  it  is  through  the  *I-you’  approach  that 
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Shakespeare  reaches  the  stance  of  spirit  assumed  in  the  series 
64-68  inclusive — that  tremendous  block  of  poems  where  the 
youth  has  passed  from  a  ‘thou*  through  the  status  of  being  a 
‘you’  to  a  ‘he’  or  ‘him’  earning  the  designation  of  the  Third 
Person  Singular.  He  is  seen  or  sensed  objectively  as  a  tiny 
figure — he  seems  to  have  shrunk — who  is  a  victim  (the  most 
precious  victim)  of  Mutability : 

Against  my  love  shall  be  as  I  am  now 

With  times  injurious  hand  crusht  and  ore-worne, 

When  hourcs  have  dreind  his  blood  and  fild  his  brow 
With  lines  and  wrincles  (63) 

Shall  times  best  Jewell  from  times  chest  lie  hid?  (65) 

Why  should  he  live,  now  nature  banckrout  is,  (67) 

Thus  is  his  cheeke  the  map  of  daies  out-worne’  (^) 

In  seeing  the  youth  objectively  as  he  is,  and  as  Shakespeare 
knows  himself  to  be,  a  subject  of  Time,  the  writer  at  least  has 
achieved  a  kind  of  mastery:  knowledge  of  the  situation  in 
which  both  exist.  ! 

That  the  later  sonnets  return  to  ‘I-thou’  or  ‘I-you’  is  natural  | 
enough.  Shakespeare  now  knows  that  “you  alone  are  you’’  (84), 
so  that  ‘thou’,  when  applied  to  the  ‘fair  youth’,  is  used  with  a 
new  self-consciousness.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  Dark  Lady, 
then  it  is  used  with  a  wide  range  or  overtones  in  which  self- 
disgust  and  bitterness  are  prominent : 

Me  from  my  selfe  thy  cruell  eye  hath  taken,  t 

And  my  next  selfe  thou  harder  hast  ingrossed.  (133) 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruell,  do  not  presse  I 

My  toung-tide  patience  with  too  much  disdain  (140)  f 

In  loving  thee  thou  know’st  I  am  forsworne,  f 

And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost,  (152)  [ 

or  she,  like  the  Rival  Poet,  was  also  bound  for  the  prize  of  1 
all  too  precious  you\  (86)  and  while  in  Shakespeare’s  arms  was 
still  remote  from  his  affections.  [ 
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Action  and  Soliloquy  in  Macbeth 

T.  B.  TOMUNSON 

WHY  is  it  difficult  not  to  feel  that  Macbeth  is  one  of  the  Shake¬ 
speare  plays  which  approaches  tragic  status  but  just  falls  short 
of  the  mark?  The  answer  to  this  question  can  hardly  be  a 
purely  technical  one,  but  in  the  beginning  it  can  usefully  be 
stated  almost  as  such.  Aristode  forbids  a  pre-occupation  with 
Character  except  as  ‘next  in  rank’  to  the  Fable  or  action.  ‘In  a 
play  accordingly  they  do  not  act  in  order  to  portray  the  Char¬ 
acters;  they  include  the  Characters  for  the  sake  of  the  action.’ 
We  read  the  Poetics  nowadays  as  lecture  notes,  not  dogma,  but 
still  it  may  be  possible  that  Aristode  has  in  this  case  hit  on  a 
troth  that  playwrights  infringe  at  their  peril.  The  essence  of 
play-writing  would  seem  to  m  representing  something  in  per¬ 
fectly  visible  action.  It  is  often  said,  for  instance,  that  attempts 
to  construe  certain  nineteenth-century  novels  as  Tragedy  are 
doomed  by  the  lack  of  ‘action’  as  simple  as  the  ‘carry  on  the 
bodies’  stage  direction  at  the  end  of  a  Shakespeare  play,  which, 
$0  far  from  being  merely  a  sign  that  the  play  is  ended,  is  an 
acknowledgment  that  an  audience  needs  to  see  a  ceremony,  a 
pageant  of  what  the  play  is  doing  at  any  one  time.  It  is  action 
like  this,  or  even  a  simple  movement  across  stage,  that  makes 
drama  different  in  kind  from  fiction  and  gives  it  its  peculiar 
authority. 

Shakespeare,  despite  his  enormous  interest  in  the  stage,  is 
always  tending,  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth^  to  break  this  rule.  As 
an  enquiring  Renaissance  Man,  he  would  in  fact  find  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  write  about  character  strong,  even  if  perhaps  he  did  not 
do  it  in  quite  the  way  we  have  all  been  taught  by  A.  C.  Bradley 
to  think.  And  the  position  is  genuinely  difficult  to  state  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  this.  We  have  dways  the  knowledge  that  some 
development  of  ‘Que  s^ais-je’  contributes  a  good  deal  to  all 
the  plays,  and  this  blurs  the  distinctions  we  wish  to  make  very 
much  indeed.  But  they  must  be  made,  and  it  seems  that  in 
Macbeth  and  Hamlet  tne  enquiry  has  got  out  of  hand,  or  at 
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any  rate  has  verged  too  closely  on  material  which  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  be  treated  by  stage  drama.  In  these  two  plays,  Shake¬ 
speare  has  abandoned  not  only  the  classical  rules,  which  doesn’t 
much  matter,  but  also  the  spirit  that  lies  behind  Aristotle’s 
insistence  on  Fable  as  necessarily  the  dominating  interest  of  a 
good  playwright,  and  of  this  fact  the  overwhelming  presence 
of  soliloquy  is  a  portent.  Hamlet  has  almost  exactly  two  hun¬ 
dred  lines  of  soliloquy  from  the  hero,  Macbeth  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Lear^  on  the  other  hand,  has  none;  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  fifty;  Othello  fifty  odd.  For  the  propositions 
depending  on  this,  Macbeth  can  most  easily  be  sacrificed  as  a 
test  case,  and  the  suggestion  will  be  that  a  more  lengthy  enquiry 
would  almost  certainly  bracket  Hamlet  in  the  same  class. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  observation  would  suggest  that  the 
most  tractable  material  for  stage  tragedy  is  not  the  Macbeth-like 
hero,  but  the  single-minded  man  or  woman.  Racine’s  Ph^dre 
is  essentially  like  this,  and,  even  more  obviously,  his  Hermionc. 
Hermione  is  single-minded  in  the  sense  that  her  mind  will  hold 
only  one  course  of  action  at  once.  She  can  switch  from  one  to 
another,  generally  its  opposite,  only  too  easily,  but  the  change 
is  complete.  Nothing  or  the  previous  course  remains,  and  the 
bewilderment  comes,  not  from  a  conscious  exploration  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  from  the  inability  to  hold  on  to  either  course  for  long : 

Errante  et  sans  dessein,  je  cours  dans  ce  palais. 

Ah !  ne  puis-je  savoir  si  j’aime  ou  si  je  hais  r 

A  choice  of  this  kind  of  hero  is  not,  of  course,  mandatory,  but 
it  seems  more  cMnmon,  or  more  commonly  successful  in  tragedy 
than  any  other.  However,  in  Macbeth  (and  Hamlet)  Shake¬ 
speare,  prompted  not,  as  the  French  thought,  by  barbarism, 
but  by  a  new  sense  of  injustice  (Why,  in  a  Christian  world, 
should  these  men  be  put  into  just  the  situations  with  which 
they  arc  peculiarly  unfitted  to  deal  ?),  moved  as  far  away  from 
the  singlc-mindca  man  as  a  playwright,  given  his  limitations 
of  space,  well  could.  Macbeth,  as  we  hope  to  show,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  to  hold  several  opposing  ideas  in  mind  at  once. 
Hamlet  is  not  bewildered  by  a  choice,  or  a  switch  from  one 
course  of  action  to  another,  but  by  his  inability  to  be  sure  that 
there  is  any  possibility  of  choice  or  action  at  all.  And  this  is 
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invariably  what  lies  behind  the  Shakespearean  soUloquy.  The 
soliloquising  heroes  are  in  each  case  part  of  a  brilUant  explora¬ 
tion  of  inst^ility  and  difficulty  in  art.  They  do  not,  like  the 
women  in  Andromache y  represent  a  statement  of  a  simple 
dilenuna;  it  is  always  the  beginning  of  something  more  length¬ 
ily  involved. 

The  comparison  with  French  tragedy  is  useful  in  relation  to 
sc^oquy  itself.  In  neoclassical  tragedy  a  single  speech,  which 
is  frequently  dominated  by  only  a  single  image  (for  instance, 
Andromache’s  first  sight  of  the  blood-stained  ^rrhus,  wading 
out  of  battle)  can  virtually  be  the  structure  and  form  of  the 
play.  One,  or  perhaps  two  images  like  this — ‘Venus  toute 
cnticre  .  .  .  ’ — can  pull  the  whole  play  together,  often  despite 
mediocre  writing  in  between.  But  it  is  the  curious  faculty  of 
the  great  set  speeches  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  not  to  be  able  to 
do  this.  They  are  too  complex.  Prima  faciey  Shakespeare’s 
should  be  the  subtler  method,  but  Aristotle’s  warning  is  impres¬ 
sive  and  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  our  reservations  about 
these  two  plays. 

Macbeth’s  job  in  his  earlier  soliloquies  is  to  explore  and  state 
the  witches’  paradox  of  fairness  and  foulness.  His  speech  in 
Act  I  immediately  after  meeting  the  witches  is  the  first  sign 
we  get  of  the  kind  of  intelligence  and  sensibility  Shakespeare 
had  to  give  him  in  order  to  enact  within  the  hero  the  ‘nothing 
is  but  what  is  not’  which  governs  the  play.  Macbeth’s  bewil¬ 
derment  is  thus,  as  we  claimed  earlier,  very  unlike  Hermione’s. 
Unlike  her,  he  certainly  can  hold  in  mind  two  opposite  courses 
of  action  at  once,  (m*,  more  accurately,  he  can  state  them  in  such 
a  way  that  they  react  against  each  other,  and  so  each  is  true  and 
not  true.  In  a  sense,  too,  he  is  not  ‘bewildered’  by  this  at  all. 
The  strain  comes,  not  from  the  intellectual  difficulty  of  stating 
or  understanding  the  paradox,  but  from  the  horror  which  a 
very  great  facility  at  this  kind  of  thing  reveals  to  him.  Often, 
be  states  his  dilemma  as  a  puzzle :  how  can  the  host  be  mur¬ 
derer  too?  or,  why  is  this  news  both  good  and  bad?  But  these 
are  questions  wondering  at  the  nature  of  things  thus  revealed, 
not  puzzlement  at  being  violendy  thrown  from  one  course  to 
the  opposite.  Macbeth  must,  in  fact,  be  counted  one  of  the 
few  highly  intelligent  tragic  heroes.  The  play’s  subject  is  so 
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difficult  to  State  that  Shakespeare  is  tempted  to  create  a  hero  who 
can  see  and  feel  the  paradox  accurately.  Hamlet,  incidentally, 
since  Coleridge’s  essay  often  considered  the  victim  of  a  scholar’s 
mind,  actually  seems  to  represent  more  simply  a  passionate 
revolt  against  something  he  feels  too  disgusting  even  to  formu¬ 
late  clearly.  Macbeth,  on  the  other  hand,  ends  violendy  but  is 
deliberately  painted  earlier  on  as  controlled  by  his  oneness  with 
the  powers  that  can  so  subtly  juggle  right  and  wrong.  ‘Func¬ 
tion  is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is/ But  what  is  not’ 

In  the  rather  difficult  soliloquy  dealing  with  the  same  en¬ 
quiry,  ‘If  it  were  done  when  ’tis  done  .  .  .  ’,  Shakespeare  falls 
back  on  a  series  of  puns.  The  soliloquy  is  ‘difficult’  because 
the  verbal  gymnastics  arc  a  stumbling  block  to  actors  and  also 
because  they  appear  at  first  to  be  simply  a  rather  brash  gesture 
for  the  soloist.  Actually,  however,  the  slight  vulgarity  is  appro¬ 
priate  and  the  speech  continues  the  impression  that  this  is  not  j 
only  a  sensitive  hero  but  a  nimblc-wittcd  one  as  well,  and  the  i 
operatic,  cadenza-like  quality  of  it  is  really  not  a  virtuoso  per¬ 
formance  but  a  gesture  of  hysteria.  All  the  soliloquies  arc 
helping  to  construct  a  play  which  rests,  not  on  simple  choice, 
or  ‘action’  in  Aristotle’s  sense,  or  on  a  single  dominating  image,  L 
as  in  PhidrCy  or  Andromache^  or  Athalie,  but  on  the  fascination  T 
of  watching  a  man  who  docs  know  how  to  comprehend  the 
impossible  of  being  and  not  being,  acting  and  not  acting.  Now  | 
Macbeth  of  course  is  also  a  weak  man — he  secs  too  much  to  be 
anything  else — and  so  the  puns  stand  out,  rightly,  as  a  kind  of 
intellectual  hysteria.  The  nrst  impression  is,  why  should  Shake-  ) 
spcarc  bother  to  play  on  the  meaning  and  sound  of  words  like 
‘surcease’  and  ‘success’  ?  The  final  verdict  is  that  this  must  be 
for  Macbeth  a  form  of  giggling.  I 

This  had  to  follow  from  the  first  presentation  of  Macbeth, 
the  dealer  in  paradox  and  wit.  The  play  continues  as  a  study 
in  fair  and  foul,  being  and  not  being,  and  this  is  a  delicate  and  | 
complicated  undertaking  for  tragedy.  It  must  include  a  hero  j 
who  is  sensitive  and  intelligent  enough  to  state  and  examine 
the  paradox,  and  who  will  therefore  be  affected  by  it  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  manner  suggested  in  these  soliloquies,  particularly  the 
punning  speech  l.vii.i-28.  Furthermore,  scwncthing  like  this 
hysteria  will  be  the  final  impression  the  play  leaves.  Macbeth’s  ’ 
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sensitive  introspections  have  just  not  the  time  in  a  stage  play 
to  build  up  a  work  of  tragic  stature.  This  material  needs  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  Redon  techniques  in  order  to  give  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  motive  and  character  an  authority  comparable  to  t^t  of 
tragedy.  As  it  is,  the  hysteria  of  l.vii  dissolves  into  further 
homble  imaginings  which  are  deeply  moving  but  somehow 
too  infirm  to  achieve  the  sure  organisation  we  need.  The  play 
has  one  moment  of  immense  dignity  in  Macbeth’s  short  speech, 
ironically  quite  sincere,  on  his  re-entry  from  ‘discovering’  the 
murder.  The  six  lines  beginning,  ‘Had  I  but  died  an  hour 
before  this  chance,’  almost  refute  the  claim  that  Shakespearean 
verse  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  cannot,  as  it  were,  take  charge  of 
all  the  elements  of  the  play  and  integrate  them,  as  does  Racine’s 
in  the  great  set  speeches  of  Andromache  and  Phedre  and 
Athalie.  Here,  Shakespeare  has  given  such  status  to  the  mur¬ 
derer  and  the  yet  unknown  murder  that  one  begins  to  imagine 
his  introspective  tragedy  might  be  possible.  But  it  is  only  a 
short  moment.  From  here  on,  even  the  sharpness  of  the  wit 
begins  to  fade  and  the  early  paradox  of  fair  and  foul  dissolves 
rapidly  into  a  wildness  of  thought  and  deed  which  is  unrelieved 
by  anything  until,  possibly,  the  penultimate  scene.  The  general 
tone  of  irresponsibility  and  weakness  set  up  by  the  murder  of 
Banquo  and,  more  significant  still  because  more  pointless,  of  the 
Macduff  family  is  impressively  right  for  the  play,  but,  by  the 
same  token,  it  further  defines  the  kind  of  wildness  as  one  not 
to  be  compared,  for  instance,  to  the  ravings  of  Lear  in  the  storm. 

The  last  act  of  Macbeth  and  the  hero’s  final  soliloquies  are 
crucial  in  testing  this  reading  of  the  play.  The  situation  now  is 
that  the  solid  strength  of  Malcolm  and  Macduff  is  about  to 
triumph  and  to  do  so  in  the  most  unlikely  manner  by  itself 
turning  the  witches’  equivocation  into  truth.  This  converging 
of  the  figures  of  stability  and  obvious  virtue  with  the  complicated 
double-dealing  of  Macbeth  and  the  witches  is  a  triumph,  the 
more  so  as  here  at  the  end  it  picks  up  earlier  references  (e.g.  to 
the  meeting  of  Banquo  and  the  witches,  I.iii.38  ff.).  Further¬ 
more,  as  this  conclusion  becomes  more  apparent,  the  hero’s 
actions  in  turn  become  wilder  and  more  vicious,  pointing  by 
contrast  the  stability  which  will  close  the  play,  and  this,  too, 
helps  to  build  up  the  very  impressive  outline  of  Act  V. 
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Cridcism,  however,  can  hardly  stop  here,  and  at  closer  range  | 
difficulties  arise.  The  immediate  impression  of  Macbeth’s  last 
sohloquy  (‘She  should  have  died  hereafter . . .  ’)  is  one  of  familiar 
majesty.  Even  the  bitterness  it  is  in  part  expressing  has  not  the 
first  claim  on  our  attention.  The  imagery  is  not — does  not  need 
to  be — specific,  and  so  the  most  powerful  influence  is  simply 
the  richness  of  sound  and  rhythm  the  verse  has.  Later  readings 
prove  this  passage  more  complex,  but  the  significant  fact  is  that 
the  first  impression  is  not  at  ail  one  of  complexity,  but  over¬ 
whelmingly  of  a  sort  of  haunting  majesty,  and  this  comes  very 
largely  from  the  texture  of  sound.  The  verse  is  constantly 
moving  towards  the  familiarities  of  conversation,  but  never 
abandoning  the  power  that  comes,  for  instance,  from  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘to-morrows’,  or  from  the  heavy  rhythms  of  lines  . 
like  xxl  (‘ ...  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time’).  This  powerful 
general  impression,  however,  is  a  little  misleading.  It  does  not 
represent  as  much  of  the  completed  meaning  of  tiie  verse  as  its 
immediate  appeal  would  suggest.  For  instance,  there  is,  on 
closer  reading,  a  suggestion  that  Shakespeare  is  harking  back  to 
the  equivocation  he  stressed  so  successfully  earlier  on.  Our  ‘to¬ 
morrows’  and  our  ‘yesterdays’  here  converge  and  change  place 
with  a  facility  which  suggests  the  punning  of  I.vii.i  fl.,  or  the  ! 
paradoxical  wit  of  I.iii.127-142.  This  note  fails,  I  think,  to  fit 
comfortably  into  the  majestic  mood  Macbeth  is  now  in,  not 
because  such  a  combination  is  impossible,  but  because  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  here  placed  so  heavily  on  the  tragic  sadness  that  the  two 
do  not  in  fact  combine  at  all.  In  sharp  contrast  with  earlier  L 
passages,  the  powerful  rhythm  of  ‘To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  ' 
and  to-morrow’  is  quite  incapable  of  underlining,  as  it  should 
do,  the  other,  less  obvious  elements  of  the  verse,  and  so  the  E 
balance  is  unsatisfactory.  Equivocation,  so  important  in  this 
play,  is  not  really  dealt  with  here,  but  only  hinted  at,  which  is  P 
of  course  far  worse  than  being  omitted  altogether.  (It  is  just  L 
conceivable  that  the  play  could  have  ended  with  a  powerful  P 
denial  of  all  the  earlier  juggling.)  j 

Furthermore,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  how  far  this  particular  | 
speech  is  meant  to  act  as  a  summing-up,  a  moment  of  vision.  | 
The  rather  beautiful  ‘brief  candle’  image  hardly  agrees  with  ! 
the  ‘tale  ...  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing’,  and  yet  k 
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these  phrases  are  both  used  by  Macbeth  to  describe  life  as  it 
appears  at  this  moment.  If  this  is  further  evidence  of  the  hero’s 
disintegration,  it  is,  of  course,  impressive,  but  again  there  is 
the  authoritative  ring  the  iambics  have  here  as  nowhere  else, 
practically,  in  the  play,  and  surely  the  implication  therefore  is 
that  this  is  a  moment  when  Macbeth  has  considerable  stature 
and  authcM-ity?  In  the  same  way,  the  apparent  authority  of  the 
hero  in  this  soliloquy  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  actions  at  this  stage.  Act  V,  appropriately,  presents 
us  with  Macbeth  acting  like  a  wild  animal,  with  only  the 
desperate  bravery  implied  in  the  ‘Lay  on,  Macduff’  hnes,  and 
convinced,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  futility  of  existence  and 
yet  in  addition  he  speaks  lines  unmistakably  infused  with  the 
familiar  noble  throb  of  Shakespeare’s  verse  in  his  tragic  period. 
Again,  there  are  possibilities  but  as  a  challenge,  if  that  is  what 
it  is;  this  fails  because  there  is  undoubtedly  the  slight  unbalance 
of  the  verse  itself,  and  because  so  much  of  the  majestic  tone 
comes  simply  from  the  sound  of  the  verse  (‘brief  candle’  apart, 
few  of  the  images  help).  With  the  uncertainties  of  imagery 
described  above  and  the  hint  only  of  earlier  paradox,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Shakespeare  to  bring  off  a  contradiction  of 
this  kind  by  relying  for  one  side  of  it  simply,  or  largely,  on 
majesty  of  tone. 

Act  V,  then,  would  tend  to  confirm  the  impression  that 
Shakespeare’s  attempt  to  raise  subtle  introspection  to  the  status 
of  tragedy  must  fail.  The  stage  demands  a  subject  in  which, 
limiting  though  it  may  seem,  the  balance  of  Fable  and  Character 
is  more  in  accordance  with  Aristotle’s  note.  In  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  Lear,  and  Othello,  by  contrast,  this  kind  of 
balance  is  notably  there.  Lack  of  soliloquy  of  the  Macbeth  type 
is  a  symptom  of  the  change,  and  there  are  even  more  important 
differences  beneath.  In  all  three  plays,  the  heroes  resemble 
the  single-minded  individual  who  is  always  the  material  for 
Greek  and  Racinian  tragedy.  This  must  be  clear  of  the  principal 
characters  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Bradley  himself  uses  the 
whole  play  to  illustrate  an  explanation  of  Hegel’s  theory  of 
tragedy).  And  even  Lear,  who  conducts  the  mad  tribunal  on 
the  Heath,  is  not  an  enquirng  mind  like  Hamlet  or  Macbeth. 
His  ‘enquiry’  is  really  massive  indignation  at  what  he  begins  to 
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see  all  too  clearly  to  be  so.  ‘Blow  winds,  and  crack  your 
checks . .  .  ’  is  no  sensitive  probing  of  himself.  Nor,  though  he 
is  a  different  person  at  the  end  from  the  beginning,  has  he  gone 
through  any  labyrinths  of  thought  and  feeling  to  achieve  this. 
The  play  moves  steadily  forward  from  event  to  event  with 
Lear  protesting  rather  than,  like  Macbeth,  juggling  the  chances, 
and  never  wondering,  as  Hamlet  docs,  what  is  happening,  or 
whether  anything  is  happening  at  all.  Similarly,  Othello  is 
constructed  around  the  opposites  of  complete  guilt  or  complete 
iimoccncc.  The  hero  has  to  choose  between  these,  and  never 
speculates  further  as  to  what  might  be  the  bases  of  his  values 
and  judgments,  or  as  to  whether  any  such  arc  possible.  So  that 
the  Macbeth  of  Act  i.  Scene  3,  is  quite  foreign  to  Othello: 

My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man  that  function 
Is  smother’d  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not. 

Othello,  in  fact,  most  resembles  a  man  who  wants  desperately 
to  bchevc  in  Desdemona’s  guilt.  What  he  is  doing  throughout 
is  not  simply  to  accept  flimsy  evidence  from  lago,  which  would 
hardly  be  remarkable,  but  constantly  to  demand  further  proof, 
lago  indeed,  not  Othello,  is  the  one  who  argues :  ‘Your  mind 
may  change  .  .  .  ’ 

All  three  plays,  therefore,  in  spite  of  their  gothic  outline,  can 
be  placed  closer  to  Aristotle  than  might  at  first  be  imagined,  and 
of  this  fact  the  choice  in  heroes  is  evidence.  Furthermore,  it 
would  seem  to  be  this  affinity  which  best  describes  their  status 
vis-a-vis  Hamlet  and  Macbeth^  where  values  rest  so  much  more 
completely  on  subde  introspection  and  an  interest  in  character 
at  the  expense  of  Fable. 

Returning  finally  to  Macbeth  in  particular,  one  qualification 
is  important.  Occasionally  during  tne  course  of  this  play,  meta¬ 
phor  takes  the  place  of  the  kind  of  verse  we  have  mainly  been 
considering.  The  distinction  may  seem  a  precarious  one,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  and  one  which  has  to  be  made  by  denying 
the  authority  and  status  of  metaphor  to  verse  of  the  subtly  en¬ 
quiring  kind  (remembering,  of  course,  that  while  ‘nothing  is 
but  what  is  not’  might  easily  qualify  for  such  status  in  a  poem, 
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it  must  here  be  judged  in  wider  context).  There  are  perhaps 
two  clear  examples  of  what  I  would  like  to  call  metaphoric^ 
verse  in  the  play.  One  is  the  ‘Pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe’ 
passage  (the  grammatical  test  using  ‘as’  and  ‘like’  to  distinguish 
metaphor  and  simile  hardly  applies  here).  The  other  is  the  five 
lines  commencing  ‘Come,  seeling  night.’  It  continues : 

Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day, 

And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale ! 

Both  these  passages  are  statements — imaginatively  conceived, 
even  complicated,  but  quite  positive  and  uncompromising — 
and  for  tms  reason  essentially  different  from  the  restless  sub¬ 
tlety  of  the  greater  part  of  the  verse  in  the  play.  The  method 
is  to  build  a  picture  which  gets  tremendous  firmness  from  the 
pictorial  simplicity  of  the  main  images — the  scarf;  even  the 
bloody  and  invisible  hand — but  to  make  these  same  simple 
images  represent  also  the  great  forces  of  good  and  evil  at  stake. 
The  naked,  new-born  babe,  ‘striding  the  blast’,  is  another 
oample  of  the  same  sort  of  imagery,  apparendy  literal  in  a 
simple,  pictorial  sense,  but  specifically  installed  to  contradict 
this  naivety  by  setting  the  most  powerful  forces  in  motion. 
Both,  particularly  the  naked,  new-born  babe  image,  look  like 
dmplihed  baroque  paintings,  at  once  static  and  full  of  energy. 
Both  are  powerfully  metaphorical  in  the  sense  that  they  state 
large  issues  in  terms  of  something  else,  viz.  the  apparendy 
Hmited  and  literal  pictorial  outlines  of  v«rhich  they  mainly 
consist. 

Unfortunately,  this  sort  of  imaginative  synthesis  is  rare  in 
Macbeth.  It  is  tremendously  impressive,  but  too  isolated  and 
brief  to  make  much  headway  against  intractable  material,  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  play  is  heralded  by  the  famous  solilo¬ 
quies.  The  rare  metaphorical  verse,  if  it  really  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  such,  can  do  no  more  than  point  the  contrast.  Macbeth 
remains  a  tragedy  manqu6  and  a  clear  example  of  the  danger 
of  an  introspective  approach  to  play  writing. 

University  of  Melbourne 
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E.  M.  Forster’s  Sense  of  History:  and  Cavafy 

G.  D.  KLINGOPULOS 

FOR  some  time  now,  there  has  been  considerable  agreement 
about  the  size  of  Mr.  Forster’s  literary  achievement.  One  novel, 
A  Passage  to  India,  has  a  claim  to  greatness,  and  invites  com¬ 
parison  with  the  great  novels  of  other  literatures.  The  earlier 
stories  and  novels,  for  all  their  vividness,  subdety,  poignancy 
and  charm,  are  on  a  lower  level  of  attainment  and  intendoo. 
The  exception  is  Howards  End.  But  no  convincing  defence  of 
this  novel  has  been  offered  against  the  fundamental  criticism 
made  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  in  a  letter:  ‘Yes,  I  think  of  you— 
of  your  saying  to  me,  on  top  of  the  downs  in  Sussex — “How  do 
you  know  I’m  not  dead.?’’  Well,  you  can’t  be  dead,  since  herc’i 
your  script.  But  think  you  did  make  a  nearly  deadly  mistake 
glorifying  those  business  people  in  Howards  End.* 

This  is  not,  of  course,  a  political  objection;  but  a  clear  per¬ 
ception  of  a  forcing  of  significance  and  a  sentimental  readine 
of  history  in  this  novel.  Such  a  novel  and  such  a  theme  needed 
to  be  well  grounded  in  English  life,  and  to  avoid  the  level  of 
sentiment  and  generalities.  Too  much  is  summarily  attempted, 
the  social  analysis  is  half-hearted  and  preconceived.  The  theme 
was  immense;  nothing  less  than  a  diagnosis  of  the  state  of 
twentieth-century  England  after  the  vast  accumulation  of  niiK- 
teenth-century  empire.  But  much  of  the  novel  remains  theore¬ 
tical,  at  the  level  of  political  allegory.  This  makes  Howards 
End  seem  fanciful,  even  ‘professional’,  in  comparison  with 
much  of  the  inter-racial  comedy  in  A  Passage  to  India,  where 
attitudes  exactly  and  painfully  experienced  are  communicated. 

Although  the  successes  and  comparative  failures,  the  strength 
and  wealmess  of  Mr.  Forster’s  work  were  described  convinc¬ 
ingly  a  long  time  ago  in  one  of  the  finest  of  Mr.  Leavis’s  essays, 
there  remains  the  impression  that  Mr.  Forster  needs  to  be  seen 
in  several  perspectives.  Even  his  abstention  from  novel-writing 
since  1924  could  be  taken  as  a  comment  on  life,  as  a  measure, 
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too,  of  his  seriousness.  All  his  novels  are  explorations;  they 
reveal  something  of  his  personal  outlook,  yet  none  reveals  it 
entirely.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  non-fiction,  which  sug¬ 
gests  further  depths  and  other  possibilities.  In  this,  a  sense  of 
history,  rather  than  Mr.  Eliot’s  ‘historical  sense’,  is  conspicuous. 
Much  of  the  non-fiction  has  been  thought  to  confirm  limita¬ 
tions  in  Mr.  Forster’s  powers,  his  ‘donnish’,  his  ‘whimsical’  cast 
of  mind.  Yet  even  one  or  two  of  the  more  mannered  and  funny 
of  his  essays,  such  as  those  in  the  section  on  ‘The  Past’  in 
Abinger  Harvest^  have  a  certain  originality.  The  long  early 
essay  on  Gemistus  Plethon  (1905)  seems  to  have  been  written, 
despite  its  humour,  out  of  a  recognition  of  neglected  signifi¬ 
cance  and  affinity.  ‘His  eyes  were  fixed  outside  the  narrow  en¬ 
closure  of  his  century,  on  the  serene  plains  of  antiqmty,  on 
temples  that  stood  among  gardens,  on  cities  that  had  no  walls, 
on  the  spacious  country  where  man  had  once  been  beautiful 
and  noble  and  happy,  and  whither  he  hoped  men  might  yet 
return.  We,  who  also  stand  looking  at  that  country,  owe  him 
gratitude  as  well  as  sympathy.  For  if  we  stand  nearer  to  it  than 
he  did,  it  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  him.’ 

The  impression  is  confused,  as  el^where  in  the  book,  by  the 
style  of  humour,  but  the  essay  remains  an  attempt  to  understand 
the  mind  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  contribution  of  Mistra. 
The  vision  of  the  classical  world  which  Mr.  Forster  attributes 
to  George  Gemistus  is  the  vision  of  the  earlier  Forster.  The 
voyage  to  Byzantium  was  to  become  more  fashionable  a  genera¬ 
tion  later  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  T.  E.  Hulme,  from 
wh<Mn  Mr.  Eliot  probably  derived  ‘la  forme  precise  de  Byzance’ 
in  one  of  his  early  poems.  Mr.  Forster  was  not  interested  in 
such  mediaeval  form,  but  rather  in  its  disintegration  as  Renais¬ 
sance  hellenism  emerged  from  the  ruin  of  Byzantium.  The 
tone  of  his  essay  is  cheerfully  detached,  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  maintain  that  the  impulse  to  write  it  was  merely  donnish  or 
journalistic.  The  essay  suggests  a  wish  to  make  better  sense  of 
history,  to  replace  arbitrariness  with  continuity.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  is  certainly  presented  rather  abruptly  in  European  his¬ 
tories  and  in  histories  of  art. 

The  historical  interests  which  Mr.  Forster  shared  with  some 
of  his  contemporaries  were  not,  of  course,  a  mere  literary 
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vogue;  they  were  one  result  of  a  cumulative  increase  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  There  may  have  been 
also  for  Mr.  Forster,  as  there  certainly  was  for  Yeats,  a  sense 
of  repetition.  Though  Yeats’s  preoccupation  with  history  is 
more  widely  known,  Mr.  Forster’s  interest  in  the  hellenic  and 
hellenistic  world  has  been  more  sustained,  more  serious,  inti¬ 
mate  and  first-hand.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  this  interest 
makes  for  weakness  and  when  for  strength  in  his  work,  but  it 
is  inescapable.  It  also  undergoes  a  change  or  development. 

One  result  of  Mr.  Forster’s  hellenistic  interests  is  the  slim 
volume  of  essays.  Pharos  and  Pharillon  (1923).  It  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  from  literary  critics,  and  when  men¬ 
tioned  it  is  usually  as  a  symptom.  Mr.  Lionel  Trilling  writes: 
‘Much  less  can  be  said  for  Pharos  and  Pharillon^  anc^er  ven¬ 
ture  into  Alexandrian  history  and  local  colour.  The  volume  is 
infused  with  the  archness  which  has  been  noted  earlier  as  the 
fault  of  Forster’s  first  historical  essays;  the  years  have  but  in¬ 
tensified  it.  Under  Forster’s  implacable  gentleness,  the  past  be¬ 
comes  what  it  should  never  be,  quaint,  harmless  and  ridiculous.’ 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  book  to  justify  these  remarks.  Yet 
beneath  the  playful  surface  there  is  always  a  certain  earnest¬ 
ness;  the  essays  on  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  St.  Athanasius 
remind  one  faintly  of  Victorian  preoccupations  with  Church 
history.  Slight  as  it  is,  the  book  docs  suggest  that,  coming  after 
the  experience  of  India,  the  experience  of  Alexandria  in  time  of 
war  was  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Forster’s  powers  of  historical  assimi¬ 
lation.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  theme  of  A  Passage  to  India, 
and  especially  the  ending  of  that  novel,  we  should  recognise 
the  preparatory  quality  of  the  essay  The  Return  from  Siwa, 
especially  the  following  passage : 

‘Alexander  still  conceived  of  civilisation  as  an  extended 
Greece,  and  of  himself  as  a  Hellene.  He  had  taken  over  Hel¬ 
lenism  with  the  ardour  that  only  a  proselyte  knows.  .  .  .  After 
his  return  from  Siwa  his  aspirations  alter.  Never  again  docs  be 
regard  Greece  as  the  centre  of  the  world  .  .  .  The  building  of 
Alexandria  proceeded,  and  copied  or  magnified  forms  from  the 
perishing  peninsula  overseas.  Dinocrates  planned  Greek  temples 
and  market  places,  and  they  were  constructed  not  slavishly  but 
with  intelligence,  for  the  Greek  spirit  still  lived.  But  it  lived 
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consciously,  not  unconsciously,  as  in  the  past.  It  had  a  mission, 
and  no  missionary  shall  ever  create.  Ana  Alexander,  the  heroic 
chaos  of  whose  neart  surged  with  desire  for  all  that  can  and 
cannot  be,  turned  away  from  his  Hellenic  town-planning  and  his 
narrow  little  antiquarian  crusade,  and  Bung  himself  again,  but 
in  a  new  spirit,  against  the  might  of  Persia.  He  fought  her  as 
a  lover  now.  He  wanted  not  to  convert  but  to  harmonise,  and 
conceived  himself  as  the  divine  and  impartial  ruler  beneath 
whom  harmony  shall  proceed.  That  way  lies  madness.  Persia 
fell.  Then  it  was  the  turn  of  India.  ...  He  was  never  ...  a 
balanced  young  man. . . .  But  to  us,  he  grows  more  lovable  now 
than  before.  He  has  caught,  by  the  unintellectual  way,  a 
glimpse  of  something  great,  if  dangerous,  and  that  glimpse 
came  to  him  first  in  the  recesses  of  the  Siwan  oasis.  .  .  .  When 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  died  . . .  did  it  seem  to  him  as  after 
all  but  the  crown  of  his  smaller  quests?  He  had  tried  to  lead 
Greece,  then  he  had  tried  to  lead  mankind.  He  had  succeeded 
in  both.  But  was  the  universe  also  friendly,  was  it  also  in  trouble, 
was  it  calling  on  him,  on  him,  for  his  help  and  his  love?  The 
priest  of  Amen  had  addressed  him  as  “^n  of  God”.  What 
exactly  did  the  compliment  mean  ?  Was  it  explicable  this  side 
of  the  grave?’ 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  miss  this  essay,  which  is  a  kind  of  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  projected  novel,  and  implies  the  same  vision  of 
human  history.  Nor  is  it  fanciful  to  see  in  Alexander’s  chang¬ 
ing  ‘hellenism’  an  intimation  of  deep  changes  taking  place  in 
the  ‘hellenism’  of  Mr.  Forster  himsclL  Amongst  the  influences 
making  for  this  change  was  that  of  Constantine  Cavafy.  To 
ignore  the  essay  on  The  Poetry  of  C.  P.  Cavafy  at  the  end  of 
Pharos  and  Pharillon  is  to  do  Mr.  Forster  a  serious  injustice. 
For  it  was  by  this  essay  that  Cavafy  was  introduced  to  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  the  service  has  proved  a  consider¬ 
able  one.  When  Mr.  Forster  returned  to  the  subject  of  Cavafy 
some  years  ago  (The  Listener y  5  July  1951),  his  essay  was  once 
again  brilliandy  suggestive,  substantial  and  new. 

The  meeting  between  E.  M.  Forster  and  C.  P.  Cavafy  must 
be  counted  amongst  the  fortunate  accidents  of  literary  history, 
not  only  because  it  has  inspired  two  of  Mr.  Forster’s  most  per¬ 
ceptive  critical  essays,  but  because  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
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that  Mr.  Forster  found  in  Cavafy  a  stimulating  influence  and 
even  a  source  of  strength.  In  the  earlier  essay  he  writes :  ‘He 
has  the  strength  (and  of  course  the  limitations)  of  the  recluse, 
who,  though  not  afraid  of  the  world,  always  stands  at  a  slight 
angle  to  it,  and,  in  conversation,  he  has  sometimes  devot^  a 
sentence  to  this  subject.  Which  is  better — the  world  or  seclu¬ 
sion?  Cavafy,  who  has  tried  both,  can’t  say.  But  so  much 
is  certain — either  life  entails  courage,  or  it  ceases  to  be  life.’  And 
in  his  more  recent  tribute  he  speaks  of  ‘a  very  wise,  very 
civilised  man, ...  a  poet  who  has  caught  hold  of  something  that 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  him  by  bankruptcy,  or  even  by 
death’. 

There  are  few  writers  of  whom  Mr.  Forster  has  written  in 
this  way.  He  has  never  used  the  word  ‘wise’  at  all  freely.  To 
those  who  did  not  know  Cavafy’s  poetry,  recently  made  avail¬ 
able  in  translation,  the  earlier  essay  may  have  seemed  incon¬ 
siderable,  or  as  the  eflect  of  a  temporary  congruence  of  mood 
with  some  newly  discovered  poetry,  such  a  congruence  as  that 
which  Mr.  Forster  found  about  the  same  time  in  the  early  poems 
of  Mr.  Eliot.  His  sensibility  is  as  far  removed  from  Mr.  Eliot’s 
as  from  that  of  Yeats;  but  it  had  become,  in  the  process  of 
growing  through  different  levels  of  ‘hellenism’,  surprisingly 
akin  to  the  sensibility  of  C.  P.  Cavafy.  And  as  the  book  to  come, 
A  Passage  to  India,  was  the  most  mature  and  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  of  all  Mr.  Forster’s  novels,  there  is  room  for  an 
attempt  to  relate  his  immediate  sympathy  with  Cavafy  to  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Forster’s  development.  The  essay.  The  Return  from 
Siwa,  is  close  to  the  Indian  novel,  but  also  to  the  spirit  of  many 
of  Cavafy’s  poems :  especially  to  In  the  Year  200  B.C.  (that  the 
poem  was  written  in  1931  docs  not  matter),  in  which  Alex¬ 
ander’s  achievements  with  his  miscellaneous  Greeks,  and  with¬ 
out  Spartan  help,  are  humorously  pondered  by  one  of  their 
descendants  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus : 

We  took  our  common  language,  our  Greek  tongue 

Right  into  Bactna,  to  the  Indians  even. 

The  ‘hellenism’  of  Mr.  Forster’s  earlier  work  had  been  of  the 
simple  idealising  sort  in  which  the  ancient  world  is  invoked  as 
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a  Standard  to  set  o£E  the  deficiencies  of  modern  civilisation.  It 
I  suf^lies  a  pervasive  symbolism  f(»:  the  short  stories,  and  is 
closely  associated  with  the  theme  of  ctiltural  vitality.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  a  measure  of  ironic — though  uncertain —  detach- 
*  ment.  But  there  is  no  detachment  when,  for  example,  Ansell’s 
attitude  to  Stephen  Wonham  is  described. 

‘A  silence,  aldn  to  poetry,  invaded  Ansell.  Was  it  only  a  pose 
i  to  like  this  man,  or  was  he  really  wonderful?  He  was  not 
romantic,  for  Romance  is  a  figure  with  outstretched  hands, 
yearning  for  the  unattainable.  Certain  figures  of  the  Greeks, 

I  to  whom  we  continually  return,  suggested  him  a  litde.  One 
expected  nothing  of  him — no  purity  of  phrase,  nor  swift-edged 
thwght,  yet  the  conviction  grew  that  he  had  been  back  some- 
(  where— back  to  some  table  of  the  gods,  spread  in  a  field  where 

I  there  is  no  noise,  and  that  he  belonged  for  ever  to  the  guests 

with  whom  he  had  eaten.* 

'  The  careful  repudiation  here  of  a  romantic  attitude  only 
makes  the  connection  between  authm*  and  character  more  close. 

I  Stephen  is  certainly  a  crucial  failure  in  The  Longest  Journey. 

I  The  introduction  of  references  to  classical  hellenism  simply  adds 

I  to  the  impression  of  vagueness.  Stephen  is  meant  to  symbolise 

.  something  unspoiled,  natural  and  good,  which  had  escaped  the 

surrounding  tawdriness  and  decadence. 

I  Far  into  the  night  he  wandered,  until  he  came  to  a  solemn 

river  majestic  as  a  stream  in  hell.  Therein  were  gathered 
,  the  waters  of  Central  England — those  that  flow  off  Hind- 

head,  off  the  Chilterns,  off  Wiltshire  north  of  the  Plain. 
Therein  they  were  made  intolerable  ere  they  reached  the 
sea.  But  the  waters  he  had  known  escaped.  Their  course 
I  lay  southward  into  the  Avon  by  forests  and  beautiful  fields, 

even  swift,  even  pure,  until  they  mirrored  the  tower  of 
,  Christchurch  and  greeted  the  ramparts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Of  these  he  thought  for  a  moment  as  he  crossed  the  black 
river  and  entered  the  heart  of  the  modern  world.  .  .  . 
The  London  intellect,  so  pert  and  shallow,  like  a  stream 
that  never  reaches  the  ocean,  disgusted  him  almost  as  much 
as  the  London  physique,  which  for  all  its  dexterity  is  not 
I  permanent,  and  seldom  continues  into  the  third  generation 
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.  .  .  Tony  Failing  had  once  put  the  thing  into  words; 
‘There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  Londoner.  He’s  only  a  country 
man  on  the  road  to  sterility.’ 

The  facility  of  this  way  of  thinking — about  which  Dr.  John¬ 
son  had  some  relevant  things  to  say — confirms  the  weakness  of 
Stephen  as  an  embodied  affirmation.  Sentiment  is  offered  in 
place  of  evaluation,  and  the  recurrent  touches  of  ‘hellenism’ 
only  make  things  worse.  Stephen  is  an  important  element  in 
all  the  earlier  novels.  Howards  End  is  in  some  ways  a  more 
ambitious  attempt  to  present  what  Stephen  had  failed  to  present, 
to  push  the  analysis  further.  The  ‘hellenism’  associated  with 
Stephen  was  a  nostalgia  for  blessed  simplicity.  The  ‘hellenism’ 
of  the  later  Forster  implies  a  recognition  and  acceptance  of 
complexity. 

Howards  End  is  an  attempt  at  a  more  responsible  treatment 
of  the  considerations  implied  by  Stephen,  of  vitality  and  sterility, 
the  relation  between  ‘Empire’  and  ‘England’.  But  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  novel — the  move  to  Howards  End,  followea  by 
the  union  of  Schlegels  and  Wilcoxes  (the  Empire  builders),  and 
the  survival  of  Leonard’s  child — seems  to  be  the  result  of  ‘wish¬ 
ful  thinking’  about  politics,  economics  and  morals.  There  is  no 
real  advance  on  the  pastoralism  of  The  Longest  Journey. 
Though  Wilcox  marries  Schelegel,  and  the  rhetorical  question, 
‘Does  [England]  belong  to  those  who  have  moulded  her  and 
made  her  reared  by  other  lands,  or  to  those  who  have  added 
nothing  to  her  power,  but  have  somehow  seen  her,  seen  the 
whole  island  at  once,  lying  as  a  jewel  in  a  silver  sea,  sailing  as 
a  ship  of  souls,  with  all  the  brave  world’s  fleet  accompanying 
her  towards  eternity’  is  resolved ‘somehow’,  Mr.  Forster  still  tries 
to  moralise  despite  the  hopeless  compromise  of  his  standards. 
The  last  quotation  is  as  thoughtless  as  a  travel  agent’s  advertise¬ 
ment  or  a  railway  poster.  Mr.  Forster  over-simplifies  to  suit  his 
sentiment.  He  tries  to  have  it  both  ways,  to  be  ‘imperial’  and 
a  Little  Englander  at  once.  The  Wilcox — Schelegel  marriage 
makes  the  following  passage  even  more  superficial  than  it  is : 

‘Hilton  was  asleep,  or  at  the  earliest,  breakfasting.  Leonard 
noticed  the  contrast  when  he  stepped  out  of  it  into  the 
country.  Here  men  had  been  up  since  dawn.  Their  hours 
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were  ruled,  not  by  a  London  office,  but  by  the  movements 
of  the  ert^s  and  the  sun.  That  they  were  men  of  the  finest 
type  only  the  sentimentalist  can  declare.  But  they  kept  to 
the  life  of  daylight.  They  are  England’s  hope.  .  .  .  Half 
clodhopper,  half  board-school  prig,  they  can  still  throw 
back  to  a  nobler  stock,  and  breed  yeomen.  At  the  chalk  pit 
a  motor  passed  him.  In  it  was  another  type,  whom  nature 
favours — the  Imperial.  Healthy,  ever  in  motion,  it  hopes 
to  inherit  the  earth.  It  breeds  as  quickly  as  the  yeoman, 
and  as  soundly;  strong  is  the  temptation  to  acclaim  it  as  a 
super-yeoman,  who  carries  his  country’s  virtue  overseas. 
But  the  Imperial  is  not  what  he  thinks  or  seems.  He  is  a 
destroyer.  He  prepares  the  way  for  cosmopolitanism,  and 
though  his  ambitions  may  be  fulfilled,  the  earth  that  he 
inherits  will  be  grey.’ 

Howards  End  is  not  a  penetrating  or  responsible  comment  on 
the  modern  world;  it  suffers  frc«n  simplification  and  abstraction, 
as  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  criticism  implies.  A  Passage  to  India  is 
written  out  of  a  balanced  renouncement  of  pastoral;  there  is  no 
easy  ‘good’  to  be  set  against  ‘bad’.  It  reveals  a  much  longer 
historical  perspective,  which  makes  for  irony  and  freedom  rather 
dian  for  pessimism. 

Between  Howards  End  and  A  Passage  to  India  there  was  an 
interval  of  fourteen  years.  During  this  interval  Mr.  Forster’s 
sense  of  history  changed,  and  with  it  the  quality  of  his  ‘hel- 
lenism’.  The  process  is  far  advanced  in  these  remarks  in  the 
first  essay  on  Cavafy :  ‘Athens  and  Sparta,  so  drubbed  into  us 
at  school,  arc  to  him  two  quarrelsome  little  slave  states, 
ephemeral  beside  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms  that  followed  them, 
just  as  these  arc  ephemeral  beside  the  secular  empire  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  . . .  Alexandria,  his  birthplace,  came  into  being  just 
when  Public  School  Greece  decayed.’  Mr.  Forster’s  ‘hcllcnism’, 
and  therefore  his  ‘patriotism’,  have  become  less  romantic,  much 
more  real.  Only  a  radical  change  of  outlook  could  have  brought 
the  creator  of  Stephen  Wonham  and  Howards  End  to  write  in 
this  way  of  Cava^ :  ‘His  attitude  to  the  past  did  not  etunmend 
him  to  some  of  his  contemporaries,  nor  is  it  popular  to-day.  He 
was  a  loyal  Greek,  but  Greece  for  him  was  not  tcrritcMial.  It 
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was  rather  the  influence  that  has  flowed  from  his  race  through 
the  ages,  and  that  (since  Alexander  the  Great)  has  never  ms- 
dained  to  mix  with  barbarism,  has  indeed  desired  to  mix;  the 
influence  that  made  Byzantium  a  secular  achi  eveme^'t.  Racial 
purity  bored  him,  so  did  political  v’calism. .  .  .  'T’hc  civilisation 
he  respected  was  a  bastardy  in  which  the  GrccI'-  train  prevailed, 
and  into  which,  age  after  age.  tf;c  'outsiders  would  push,  to 
modify  and  be  modified.  If  the  strain i  died  out — never  mind: 
it  had  done  its  work,  and  it  wjuid  have  left,  far  away  upon 
some  Asian  upland,  a  coin  of  silver,  stamped  with  the  exquisite 
head  of  a  Hellenising  king.  Pericles,  Aristides,  Themistoclcs, 
schoolroom  tyrants:  what  did  they  know  of  this  extension 
which  is  still  extending  and  which  sometimes  seemed  (while  he 
spoke)  to  connote  the  human  race.’ 

This  is  a  long  way  from  all  talk  of  ‘yeomen’,  talk  which  was 
never  free  from  associations  of  comic  opera.  Cavafy  may  have 
helped  Mr.  Forster  to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  less  hubristic, 
less  romantic,  yet  truly  courageous,  view  of  history.  He  quotes 
from  the  translation  of  a  lovely  poem  about  an  Odyssey. 

Ithaca  gave  you  your  fair  voyage. 

Without  her  you  would  not  have  ventured  on  the  way, 
but  she  has  no  more  to  give  you. 

And  if  you  find  Ithaca  a  poor  place,  she  has  not  mocked  you. 

You  have  become  so  wise,  so  full  of  experience, 

that  you  should  understand  by  now  what  these  Ithacas  mean. 

Here  was  an  acceptance  of  history  quite  free  from  Victorian 
stoicism  and  melodrama.  Cavafy  offered  a  much  longer — but 
not,  like  India,  a  quite  different — historical  view,  and  this,  with 
his  irony,  may  have  helped  Mr.  Forster  to  outgrow  the  ‘nearly 
deadly  mistake’  of  Howards  End.  Some  such  account  would 
have  to  be  given  of  CJavafy’s  significance  in  European  poetry. 
Cavafy  re-concentrates  what  had:  become  dispersed  and  restores 
a  lapsed  continuity  of  judgment  and  attitude;  he  establishes  a 
connection  of  feeling  with  the  past  more  relevant  and  real  than 
anything  to  be  derived  from  history  books.  ‘If  one  can  really 
penetrate  the  life  of  another  age,’  Mr.  Eliot  has  written,  ‘one 
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is  penetrating  the  life  of  one’s  own.’  Cavafy  was  not  at  all  an 
antiquarian.  He  was  Yeats’s  contemporary,  and  his  poetry  brings 
Yeats  to  mind.  But  being  denied  the  simpler  forms  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  Cavafy  was  obliged  to  construct,  with  great  labour,  a  more 
universal  ground  than  that  of  Greece,  ancient  or  modern,  and 
here  the  catholic  history  of  the  language  helped  him. 

Whilst  the  pre-eminence  of  A  Passage  to  India  has  often  been 
established,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  change  of 
attitude,  especially  to  ‘patriotism’  and  to  ‘hellcnism’,  implied 
by  Pharos  and  Pharillon^  a  change  that  is  most  useful  in  any 
attempt  to  define  Mr.  Forster’s  development.  Mr.  Forster  has 
been  more  of  an  explorer  than  he  is  sometimes  allowed  to  have 
been.  He  appears  to  have  been  oppressed  by  some  historical 
mysteries  deep  in  the  past  of  Europe,  perhaps  by  a  sense,  like 
that  of  Yeats,  of  historical  repetition.  Like  Alexander’s  Greeks, 
he  has  felt  the  existence  of  Asia  as  a  challenge  to  the  human 
spirit.  ‘The  buildings  of  Venice,  like  the  mountains  of  Crete 
and  the  fields  of  Egypt,  stood  in  the  right  place,  whereas  in  poor 
India  everything  was  placed  wrong.  He  had  forgotten  the 
beauty  of  form  among  idol  temples  and  lumpy  hills;  indeed, 
without  form,  how  can  there  be  beauty?’  Mr.  Forster  is  scep¬ 
tical  about  the  spiritual  resources  of  our  machine  civilisation; 
yet  he  docs  not  overstress  ‘Asia’  as  against  ‘Europe’.  Christian¬ 
ity  had  once  achieved  a  creative  mingling.  Now,  he  ‘cannot 
believe  that  Christianity  will  ever  cope  with  the  present  world¬ 
wide  mess’.  There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  hope  in  the  answer 
‘No,  not  yet,’  to  Fielding’s  question,  ‘Why  can’t  we  be  friends 
now?  It’s  what  I  want.  It’s  what  you  want.’  True,  this  has 
not  the  force  of  affirmation.  But  we  can  say  that,  whilst  the 
early  preoccupation  with  cultural  vitality  remains  in  A  Passage 
to  India,  it  has  become  subtly  transformed,  more  complex,  less 
fictitious,  and  subordinate  to  an  acknowledged  need  for  a  more 
durable  scheme  of  values  than  that  represented  by  Stephen 
Wonham. 

University  College, 

Cardiff 
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A  Dialectic  of  Aural  and  Objective 
Correlatives 
WALTER  /.  ONG 

Soun  ys  noght  but  cyr  ybroken. 

(The  eagle  to  Chaucer  in  The  House  of  Fame) 

I 

THE  likening  of  a  poem  to  a  monument  or  to  some  sort  of 
object  is  as  old  at  least  as  Horace’s  ‘Exegi  monumentum  aerc 
perennius.’  Nevertheless,  a  certain  fixation  upon  the  analogy 
between  a  poem  and  an  object  is  characteristic  of  the  present 
English-speaking  world.  Here  a  great  deal  of  criticism  feeds  on 
this  analogy,  wluch  is  featured  not  only  in  titles  such  as  Cleanth 
Brooks’  The  Well  Wrought  Um  ox  William  K.  Wimsatt’s  The 
Verbal  Icon^  but  also  in  the  sub-structure  of  much  of  our  most 
active  critical  thinking  and  writing.  In  his  ‘Science  and  Poetry’, 
I.  A.  Richards  deals  with  a  poem  as  the  ‘skeleton’  of  a  ‘body  of 
experience’,  as  a  ‘structure’  by  which  the  ‘impulses’  making  up 
the  experience  are  ‘adjusted’  to  one  another.  In  their  highly 
influential  Theory  of  Literature y  Ren^  Wellek  and  Austin 
Warren  answer  their  own  capital  question  regarding  the  mode 
of  existence  of  the  literary  work  by  explaining  it  as  a  ‘structure’ 
of  ncM-ms  or  ‘stratified  system’  of  norms.  T.  S.  Eliot’s  great 
critical  essay,  ‘Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent’,  under¬ 
writes  the  poem  as  a  ‘monument’,  and  treats  of  tradition  with 
no  discernible  attention  to  vocalisation  as  such.  Poetic  tradition 
is  considered  without  explicit  attention  to  the  radically  acoustic 
quality  of  the  dialogue  between  man  and  man  in  which  all 
verbal  expression  has  its  being.  Accordance  with  tradition  is 
for  Mr.  Eliot  a  matter  not  of  harmony  or  counterpoint,  but  of 
objects  which  ‘fit’  in  with  one  another.  The  creative  process 
is  envisioned  as  outside  the  world  of  voice,  in  terms  of  chemicals 
(objects)  ‘working’  on  one  another.  Despite  his  own  recent 
disavowal,  Mr.  Eliot’s  ‘objective  correlative’  is  deservedly 
famous,  for  it  is  a  rallying  cry  for  a  whole  state  of  mind  fixed 
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on  a  world  of  space  and  surfaces.  It  is  noteworthy  that  by  the 
time  of  The  Confidential  Clerkly  the  symbol  for  artistic  per¬ 
formance  is  even  more  committed  to  the  visual  and  tactile.  Sir 
Claude  Mulhammer,  the  unsuccessful  artist — poet  in  the  larger 
sense — ^is  presented  as  a  spoiled  potter. 

This  tactile  and  visualist  bias  is  shared  by  poets  themselves 
when  they  speak  of  their  own  achievement.  Archibald  Mac- 
Ldsh,  always  a  sensitive  register  of  contemporary  critical  and 
literary  trends,  in  his  Ars  Poetica  compares  a  poem  to  a  whole 
series  of  non-vocal,  visually  and  tactually  apprehended  ‘objects’ : 

A  poem  should  be  palpable  and  mute 
As  globed  fruit 

As  old  medallions  to  the  thumb 
Dumb 

Silent  as  the  sleeve-worn  stone 

Of  casement  ledges  where  the  moss  has  grown — 

A  poem  should  be  wordless 
As  the  flight  of  birds. 

This  has,  of  course,  a  certain  validity.  It  suggests  earlier  Imagist 
preoccupations  with  poetry  which  is  ‘hard’  and  ‘clear’ — made 
up,  that  is,  of  images  (with  a  bias  toward  visual  images)  rather 
than  of  words.  It  likewise  suggests  still  earlier  Platonic  and 
Aristotelian  theories  of  poetry  such  as  the  ‘kodachrome  theory’ 
espoused  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (poetry  makes  the  grass  greener 
and  the  roses  redder).  But  it  is  a  hu-  cry  from  Sidney’s  and 
others’  notion  of  a  poem  as  a  speaking  picture. 


Many  of  the  critics  just  cited  as  preoccupied  with  objects, 
structures,  skeletons,  and  stratifled  systems  have  pressed  the 
point  that  poetry  belongs  to  the  world  of  sound  even  while  dis¬ 
solving  this  world  in  explanation  based  on  spatial  analogies. 
But  to  consider  the  work  of  literature  in  its  primary  oral  and 
aural  existence,  we  must  enter  more  profoundly  into  this  world 
of  sound  as  such,  the  I-Thou  world  where,  through  the  mysteri- 
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ous  interior  resonance  which  sound  best  of  all  provides,  persons 
commune  with  persons,  reaching  one  another’s  interiors  in  a 
way  in  which  one  can  never  reach  the  interior  of  an  ‘object’. 
Here,  instead  of  reducing  words  to  objects,  urns,  or  even  icons, 
we  take  them  simply  as  what  they  are  even  more  basically,  as 
utterances,  that  is  to  say,  as  cries.  All  verbalisation,  including 
all  literature,  is  radically  a  cry,  a  sound  emitted  from  the  interim 
of  a  person,  a  modification  of  one’s  exhalation  of  breath  which 
retains  the  intimate  connection  with  life  which  we  find  in  breath 
itself,  and  which  registers  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  ‘spirit’, 
that  is,  breath.  ‘Whoever  loses  his  breath  loses  also  his  speech’, 
and,  we  might  add,  his  life  as  well.  The  cry  which  strikes  our  ear, 
even  the  animal  cry,  is  consequently  a  sign  of  an  interior  con¬ 
dition,  indeed  of  that  special  interior  focus  or  pitch  of  being 
which  we  call  life,  an  invasion  of  all  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  a  being  by  that  being’s  interior  state,  and  in  the  case 
of  man,  it  is  an  invasion  by  his  own  interior  self-consciousness. 
Not  that  man’s  interior  through  this  invasion  entirely  exterior¬ 
ises  itself,  loses  its  interiority.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  keeps  this 
interiority  and  self-possession  in  the  cry  and  advertises  to  all 
that  is  outside  and  around  it  that  this  interior  is  here,  and, 
refusing  to  renounce  itself,  is  manifesting  itself.  Precisely 
because  he  does  not  renounce  his  own  interior  self,  the  '•.ry  of 
the  wounded,  suffering  man  invades  his  surroundings  and 
makes  its  terrible  demands  on  those  persons  who  hear  it.  For 
this  invasion,  under  one  aspect  a  raid  or  sally  into  others’  in¬ 
teriors,  is  also  a  strangely  magnetic  action,  which  involves  not 
so  much  one’s  going  out  to  others  as  one’s  drawing  other 
interiors  into  the  ambit  of  one’s  being.  The  voice  of  the 
agonising  man,  we  say,  ‘captivates’  others’  attention,  their  very 
selves,  ‘involving’  them,  as  we  have  recently  learned  to  put 
it,  by  pulling  them  into  his  own  interior  and  forcing  them  to  ■ 
share  the  state  which  exists  there. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  way  for  a  cry  completely  to  exteriorise  I 
itself.  A  mark  made  by  our  hand  will  remain  when  we  arc 
gone.  But  when  the  interior — even  the  physical,  corporeal  in-  I 
terior,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  interior  of  consciousness — from  | 
which  a  cry  is  emitted  ceases  to  function  as  an  interior,  the  cry 
itself  has  perished.  To  apprehend  what  a  person  has  produced 
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in  space — a  bit  of  writing,  a  picture — is  not  at  all  to  be  sure 
that  he  is  alive.  To  hear  his  voice  (provided  it  is  not  re¬ 
produced  from  a  frozen  spatial  design  on  a  phonograph  disc 
or  tape)  is  to  be  sure. 

‘Soun  ys  noght  but  eyr  ybroken,’  says  the  loquacious  and 
pedantic  eagle  who  soars  through  Chaucer’s  dream  in  The 
House  of  Fame.  The  frightened,  air-borne  Chaucer  had  not 
only  his  heart  in  his  mouth  as  he  heard  this,  but  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek  as  he  reported  it.  He  sensed  that  this  simple  reduction 
of  sound  to  ‘broken’  air  and  thus  to  spatial  components  was 
psychologically  unreal,  much  too  facile.  To-day  we  have  the 
same  awareness  as  Chaucer,  set  in  a  more  complex  context. 
We  know  that  we  can  study  sound  in  measureable  wave-lengths, 
on  graphs  and  on  oscillographs,  calibrating  it  in  a  thousand 
different  ways.  But  we  also  know  that  this  spatial  reduction  of 
sound,  which  externalises  it  completely  and  enables  us  to  handle 
it  scientifically  and  with  impeccable  accuraev  has  one  supreme 
disadvantage.  Through  such  study  we  know  everything — except 
sound  itself.  To  find  what  the  sound  ir,  we  must  make  it  really 
exist :  we  must  hear  it.  As  soon  as  we  hear  it,  all  its  mysterious 
quality — the  thing  which  makes  it  really  different  from  a 
measurement  or  a  graph — ^asserts  itself  once  more.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  makes  it  sound. 

In  its  ineluctable  interiority,  related  to  this  irreducible  and 
elusive  and  interior  economy  of  the  sound-world,  all  verbal 
expression,  and  in  particular  all  true  literature,  remains  for  ever 
something  mysterious.  Like  the  self  or  person,  the  word  refuses 
to  submit  completely  to  any  of  those  norms  of  clarity  or  explicit- 
ncss(which  means ‘unfoldedness’)  such  as  we  derive  through  con¬ 
sidering  knowledge  and  communication  by  analogy  with  sight. 
It  refuxs  to  be  cixnplctely  exposed  (as  a  surface)  or  explicated 
(unfolded)  or  explained  (laid  out  flat)  or  defined  (marked  with 
boundary  lines)  or  to  be  entirely  clear  (separated  from  its  ground 
or  background)  and  distinct  (pricked  out). 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  here  is  not  properly  conveyed  by 
stating  simply  that  utterance,  and  in  particular  the  true  literary 
work,  has  ‘depth’.  Fw  depth  is  a  concept  which  can  be  resolved, 
ultimately  if  circuitously,  in  terms  of  surfaces.  Interiority 
cannot  be.  For  I  mean  by  interiority  here  precisely  the  opposite 
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of  surface,  that  which  docs  not  have  surface  at  all,  and  can 
never  have. 

Language  retains  this  interiority  because  it,  and  the  concepts 
which  arc  born  with  it,  remains  always  the  medium  wherein 
persons  discover  and  renew  their  discovery  that  they  arc  per¬ 
sons,  that  is,  discover  and  renew  their  own  proper  interiority 
and  selves.  Persons  who  do  not  (in  one  way  or  another)  learn 
to  talk  remain  imbeciles,  unable  to  enter  fully  into  themselves. 

The  pitch  of  utterance  which  bears  toward  the  interior  of  the 
speaker — and  by  the  same  token  toward  the  interior  of  the  1 
hearer,  who  repeats  in  his  own  interior  the  words  of  the  speaker  I 
and  thereby  understands  them — can  never  be  done  away  with,  * 
despite  the  fact  that  the  same  utterance  must  always  have  some 
reference,  at  least  oblique,  to  exterior  reality  as  well.  Because  of 
this  double  reference  of  language,  to  person  and  to  object,  ‘I 
do  not  understand  you'  can  be  tantamount  to  ‘I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  things  that  you  arc  trying  to  say.’ 

But  if  all  language  faces  some  toward  the  interior,  and  the 
interior  of  both  speaker  and  hearer,  of  all  the  forms  of  language 
literature  has  in  a  sense  most  interiority  because,  more  than 
other  forms  of  expression,  it  exists  within  the  medium  of  words 
themselves  and  docs  not  seek  escape  from  this  medium.  In 
some  sense,  most,  if  not  all,  other  forms  of  expression  do  ambi¬ 
tion  such  escape.  Typically,  scientific  expression  docs.  It  hedges 
words  about  with  dennitions  and  restrictions  of  all  sorts  in  order 
to  keep  them  to  a  certain  extent  from  leading  their  own  un¬ 
inhibited  life  in  the  mysterious  interior  world  of  communication  ^ 
between  persons  wherein  they  came  into  being.  It  drives  toward 
complete  explanation.  It  bends  words  to  extrinsic  ends  at  the 
expense  of  intrinsic  in  the  sense  that  it  tries  to  keep  their  refer-  I 
cncc  to  ‘objective’  reality  under  a  kind  of  surface  control.  | 
Science  relics  heavily  on  diagrams  or  on  diagram-type  concepts,  f 
And  yet  it  works  its  designs  on  language  here  with  only 
partial  success,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  scientific  policing  of  I 
terminology  is  itself  a  linguistic  activity,  not  a  technique  of 
object-manipulation,  and  hence  itself  exhibits  a  certain  mysteri'  I 
ous  interiority.  At  any  moment  in  its  development,  even  science,  I 
not  to  mention  philosophy,  is  only  arrested  dialogue.  ■ 

Secondly,  as  its  source  for  its  own  proper  terms  science  can  , 
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avail  itself  only  of  a  stock  of  words  or  morphemes  which  have 
come  into  being  in  a  curiously  non-sdendfic  or  a-scientific  way. 
Science  must  establish  itself  within  an  already  going  language 
grown  into  being  through  non-scientifically  controlled  etymo¬ 
logies.  Thus  scientific  conceptualisation  and  expression  is  tem¬ 
pered  everywhere  with  non-scientific  relicts,  and  always  will  be. 
In  the  last  analysis,  all  science  must  in  some  fashion  be  per¬ 
petuated  by  explanation  in  non-scientific  terms,  for  otherwise  no 
one  could  be  inducted  from  the  world  of  ordinary  human  speech 
into  the  world  of  scientific  meanings  but  would  have  to  be  born 
into  this  latter  world.  This  is  to  say  that,  basically,  science  can 
invent  no  entirely  new  words,  only  new  combinations  of  those 
words  or  morphemes  which  it  has  inherited  from  history,  that 
is,  from  the  interior  world  in  which  person  has  communed  with 
person  over  the  eons  in  the  age-old  malogue  which  is  central  to 
the  stm^  of  mankind  and  which  is  carried  on  in  the  curious 
interiority  of  the  world  of  sound.  Still,  because  this  world  in 
which  it  operates  is  interior  and  hence  mysterious  and  un¬ 
explained,  science  and  philosophy  itself  must  seek  in  some  way 
to  exteriorise  it.  For  this  is  the  business  of  science  and,  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  of  philosophy,  to  explain,  to  ‘open  up’ 
or  to  ‘open  out’,  to  explicate  and  unfold  the  mysteries,  that  they 
may  remain  mysteries  no  longer — to  some  extent,  for  in  part 
they  will  always  so  remain. 

Ill 

Although  it  is  not  to  be  equated  with  science,  criticism  is  in 
some  degree  explanation,  and  has  something  of  this  same  scien¬ 
tific  bent.  Unless  it  is  to  be  itself  a  poem,  criticism  of  a  poem 
must  involve  some  elucidation.  Its  ultimate  object  may  be  to 
introduce  the  reader  more  fully  into  the  mystery  which  is  the 
poem,  but  its  technique  will  be  to  some  extent  to  ‘clear  up’ 
certain  things. 

It  should  be  owned  that  criticism,  more  than  science,  does 
acquiesce  somewhat  explicitly  to  the  mystcriousness  of  language. 
A  look  at  its  very  meaning,  supported  by  its  own  complex  ety¬ 
mology,  makes  this  fact  clear.  For  criticism  means  radically 
judgment,  which  in  turn  means  not  explaining  or  diagraming 
but  saying  yes  or  no.  The  critic,  as  a  sayer  of  yes  or  no,  is  a 
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denizen  of  the  sound  world.  The  notion  of  judgment,  the 
action  of  the  saying  of  yes  or  no  simply  cannot  be  reduced  in 
terms  of  spatial  analogy.  Thus  the  fact  that  criticism  or  judg¬ 
ment,  which  is  a  notion  certainly  applicable  in  one  way  or 
another  in  all  sciences,  attaches  itself  most  conspicuously  to 
operations  on  literature —  or  to  works  of  art,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  arc  in  their  own  way  ‘words’,  too — bears  stubborn  witness 
to  the  fact  that  literature  moves  certainly  in  the  realm  of  the 
word.  More  than  that,  it  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  literature 
(and  art)  exists  in  a  particular  relationship  to  the  interior  of 
man,  to  that  ‘selfless  self  of  self,  most  strange,  most  still’,  as 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  describes  it,  which  lies  for  ever  folded 
in  its  own  mysterious  decision  expressed  by  the  word — ‘fast 
furled,  and  all  foredrawn  to  No  or  Yes’. 

Such  considerations  or  perspectives  must,  1  believe,  temper  our 
critical  ambitions  to  reduce  die  work  of  literature — most  tywe- 
ally  the  poem — to  some  sort. of  object.  For,  although,  as  Eliot 
justly  maintains  in  his  essay  mentioned  earlier,  works  of  litera¬ 
ture  arc  ‘not  the  expression  of  personality  but  an  escape  from 
personality’,  and  in  this  arc  unlike  ordinary  dialogue,  they  arc 
nevertheless  not  quite  an  escape  to  an  object,  a  thing  adequately 
conceivable,  even  analogously,  in  terms  of  surfaces  and  visual  or 
tactile  perceptions.  Works  of  literature  consist  in  words,  and, 
as  we  have  suggested,  words  themselves  retain  in  themselves  in¬ 
eluctably  something  of  the  intcriority  of  their  birth  within  that 
interior  which  is  a  person.  As  cries,  they  go  ‘out’,  but  they  arc 
not  extensions  of,  or  projections  of  intcriority.  In  this  sense 
Camus’  and  Sartre’s  view  of  man  as  an  interior  exteriorising 
itself  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  reality  of  the  human  situation. 
We  arc  more  accurate  if  we  keep  our  metaphors  closer  to  the 
world  of  sound  and  think  of  speech  and  of  works  of  literature 
as  ‘amplifications’  or,  better,  as  intensifications  of  an  interior. 
All  words  projected  from  a  speaker  remain,  as  has  been  seen, 
somehow  interior  to  him,  being  an  invitation  to  another  person, 
another  interior,  to  share  the  speaker’s  interior,  an  invitation  to 
enter  in,  not  to  regard  from  the  outside.  The  Hegelian  master- 
slave  dialectic  manifests  a  brilliant  partial  insight,  but  it  does 
not  cover  the  whole  of  the  person-to-person  relationship  revealed 
by  voice  considered  as  voice. 
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In  so  far  as  all  works  of  art  are  in  some  measure  utterances, 
expressions  emanating  from  the  human  psyche,  they,  too,  par- 
take  of  this  interiority.  Even  the  works  of  pottery  in  The  Con¬ 
fidential  Clerkly  to  resume  Sir  Claude’s  musings,  in  this  sense 
consist  in  words,  resonant  with  human  life,  for  Sir  Claude  goes 
on  to  identify  his  experience  of  pottery  as  a  mode  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  persons : 

But  when  I  am  alone,  and  look  at  one  thing  long  enough, 

1  sometimes  have  that  sense  of  identitication 

With  the  maker  of  which  I  spoke — an  agonising  ecstasy 

Which  makes  life  bearable  .  .  . 

IV 

The  piece  of  pottery  serves  to  jcnn  the  often  otherwise  un¬ 
known  artist  and  observer — uniting  those  into  whom  the  word 
enters,  or  who  enter  into  it.  But  if  a  piece  of  pottery  or  any 
other  object  of  art  can  be  said  to  consist  in  a  word  or  words, 
works  of  literature  can  be  said  to  do  so  even  more.  They  con¬ 
sist  not  only  in  words,  they  consist  of  words.  For  this  reason 
they  remain  most  mysterious  among  all  works  of  art — more 
mysterious,  even,  than  music,  which,  divorced  from  words,  is 
pure  voice,  but  voice  with  a  human  point  of  reference  missing. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  Aristotle  once  observed  that  music 
is  the  most  ‘imitative’  of  arts.  This  implies  that,  in  so  far  as 
art  is  imitation,  music  is  the  most  consummate  art — a  para¬ 
doxical  notion  if  our  idea  of  imitation  is  formed  chiefly  by  refer¬ 
ence,  even  analogous  reference,  to  the  world  of  sight  ana  space. 
For  what  construct  existing  outside  itself  does  a  work  of  Beet¬ 
hoven  or  Bartok  ‘imitate’?  However,  Aristotle’s  remark  need 
not  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  such  constructs.  It  seems  to  contain 
in  germ  an  idea  which  can  be  developed  in  another  way, 
although  from  Aristode’s  point  in  intellectual  history  this 
development  could  not  yet  be  explicitly  realised.  The  idea  is 
this :  Among  the  arts,  music  enjoys  a  kind  of  primacy  in  so  far 
as  the  sound  world  has  a  primacy  over  the  space  world  in  artistic 
creation  because  all  art  must  always  in  some  fashion  be  more 
w»ce  than  ‘object’.  Pure  music,  tnat  is,  melodic  or  harmonic 
tound  without  words,  although  it  is  defective  in  not  being  a 
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human  voice,  still  has  a  certain  primacy  even  over  the  human 
voice  because  of  its  existence  totally  within  sound.  Music  is 
sound  exploited  as  pure  sound,  symbolising  directly  no  ‘object’ 
at  all.  Music  suggests  what  voice  might  do  in  the  way  of  pure 
communication  of  interior  to  interior,  of  person  to  person,  of 
knowledge  to  knowledge  and  love  to  love,  if  only  voice  did  not 
find  itself  involved  also  in  representing  objects  and  hence  in¬ 
volved  in  the  tangle  of  explanation  in  which  the  human  voice 
operates  and  which  is  half  its  excuse  for  being. 

But  by  the  same  token,  because  music  is  not  directly  involved 
with  the  opacity  of  objects — except  in  so  far  as  it  is  assimilable 
to  an  object  itself,  and  this  it  is  only  at  the  very  minimum, 
being  pure  sound,  ‘noght  but  eyr  ybroken’ — music  manages  to 
shirk  half  of  the  two-fold  responsibility  of  the  human  voice, 
which  in  giving  utterance  to  the  human  word  looks  inward  and 
outward  simultaneously.  In  its  purer  forms,  music,  while  it  is 
not  inward  in  the  sense  of  being  purely  subjective,  nevertheless 
is  inward  in  that,  while  it  speaks,  it  says  nothing — that  is,  no- 
thing.  Pure  music  shrugs  off  all  effort  at  representation.  It  is 
pure  presentation.  But  because  of  this  calculated  irresponsibility, 
to  which  it  owes  its  bewitching  beauty,  music  bears  within  itself 
the  germ  of  its  own  disintegration.  Unconcerned  about  sym¬ 
bolising  an  object  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  a  denizen  of  the 
sound  world,  die  realm  of  voice,  and  that  it  capitalises  on  this 
situation,  music  utters  a  ‘word’  which  actually  falls  short  of 
being  a  voice.  For  the  human  voice,  interior  though  it  be, 
achieves  its  inward  perfection  only  by  bearing  outward  too. 
In  being  a  voice  about  nothing  outside,  music  amplifies  only  a 
fictional  interior.  In  being  about  no  object,  in  the  last  analysis 
it  also  is  the  voice  of  no  person.  For  this  reason,  the  more  music 
becomes  pure  music,  the  more  it  risks  being  identified  with 
mathematics,  as  the  history  of  the  arts  in  antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages  shows,  and  thus  being  viewed  not  really  as  sound 
at  all.  By  carrying  the  artistic  process  to  one  of  its  extremes, 
music  thus  reveals  the  impossible  tensions  under  which  all  art 
works  and  which  all  art  must  strive  ceaselessly  to  resolve  with 
never  the  hope  of  complete  success.  These  tensions  manifest 
themselves  most  spectacularly  in  the  realm  of  sound,  for  all  art, 
as  voice  or  word,  exists  with  special  reference  to  this  realm. 
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If  it  is  desirable  that  criticism  go  beyond  its  admittedly  healthy 
interest  in  the  art  ‘object’  or  the  ‘objective  correlative’  by  giving 
more  explicit  attention  to  the  oral-aural  commitments  of  ^1  art, 
and  particularly  of  literature,  one  can  suggest  that  the  perspec¬ 
tives  open  to  the  phenomenological  and  existential  outlooks 
ought  at  this  point  to  be  exploited  to  a  greater  extent  by  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  critics.  Now  is  the  time  to  infuse  into  criticism 
awarenesses  such  as  those  of  Louis  Lavelle,  Martin  Buber,  and 
Gabriel  Marcel,  which  make  it  feasible  to  deal  to  a  greater 
atent  with  language  as  sound,  with  correlatives  which  arc  not 
merely  ‘objective’,  or,  for  that  matter,  merely  ‘subjective’ 
either,  but  which  transcend  this  objcctivc-subjcctivc  classifica¬ 
tion  (itself  derivative  from  an  unreflectivc  visualist  notion  of 
reality).  We  need  the  Kierkegaardian  sense  of  dialectic,  as  well 
as  an  awareness  of  the  existential  implications  of  dialogue — 
that  is,  of  all  expression  viewed  for  what  it  basically  is,  an 
exchange  between  an  ‘I’  and  a  ‘Thou’ — such  as  registers  vari¬ 
ously  in  the  works  of  post-Hcgclians  like  Jaspers  or  Camus. 
(In  The  Fatly  only  one  person’s  speech  is  recorded,  but  the 
direct  partner  to  the  dialogue  becomes  the  ‘I’  who  is  the  reader, 
and  the  person  speaking,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  a  judge — one  who 
decides,  says  yes  or  no — who  is  a  penitent  judge,  aware  that  he 
is  one  himself  made  to  be  judged.)  If  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  these  typical  Continental  developments  take  root 
in  our  still  basically  Anglo-Saxon  critical  soil,  certain  problems 
of  criticism,  hitherto  highly  intractable,  can  be  dealt  with  much 
more  satisfactorily. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  problem  of  the  ‘boundaries’  of  a 
literary  work.  Any  criticism  which  insists  that  each  work  be 
regarded  as  a  whole,  somewhat  in  the  sense  in  which  an  object 
is  felt  to  be  a  whole,  and  that  the  value  of  any  item  in  the  work 
depends  on  the  interior  organisation  of  the  work,  will  feel  the 
work  as  having  definite  boundaries.  He  will  be  disconcerted 
to  find,  for  example,  in  the  influential  textbook.  Understanding 
Poetryy  of  Cleanth  Brooks  and  Robert  Penn  Warren,  where 
works  do  have  definite  boundaries,  the  admission  that  ‘it  is 
tometimes  said  that  a  poet’s  work  is  really  one  long  poem  of 
which  the  individual  poems  are  but  parts’.  Messrs.  Brooks 
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and  Warren  do  not  undertake  to  refute  this  view.  But  it  is  a  ) 
puzzling  view  if  we  wish  with  Brooks  and  Warren  to  take  each  | 
poem  individually  as  a  discrete  object  existing  in  its  own  right,  I 

a  unique  ‘well  wrought  urn’ — unless  we  are  willing  to  recall  f 
that  the  well  wrought  urn,  too,  as  a  ‘word’,  is,  like  the  in-  I 
dividual  poem,  a  moment  in  an  age-old  conversation  in  which  I 
what  goes  on  within  the  artist’s  psyche  and  registers  in  his  | 
work  echoes  the  whole  evolution  of  the  cosmos.  From  this  ^ 
latter  point  of  view  the  single  poem  is  discrete  somewhat  in 
the  abstract  way  in  which  a  moment  in  a  dialogue  is  discrete—  1 
only  somewhat  more  than  non-poetic  moments  in  a  dialogue,  | 
at  least  in  that  it  provides  a  unit  for  pause  and  meditation.  It  I 
communicates  a  unique  something  which  cannot  be  quite  laid  f 
hold  of  outside  the  poem.  But,  while  standing  by  itself  more  | 
than  a  riposte  in  a  conversation  might  do,  this  something  does  1 
not  stand  entirely  by  itself.  Each  literary  work  marks  a  definite 
advance  over  what  has  gone -before  and  is  big  with  promise  for 
the  future,  and  this  precisely  because  it  is  not  a  mere  object,  but  G 
something  said,  a  ‘word’,  a  moment  in  an  old-age  exchange  t 
of  talk.  Thinking  and  speaking  of  a  literary  work  as  a  moment  !■ 
in  a  dialogue  engenders  an  awareness  of  its  ‘open’  or  unbounded  j 
historical  potential,  and  of  its  unlikeness  to  a  discrete  ‘object’.  L 
It  appears  as  something  like  a  Sartrean  pour-soi  as  well  as  an  f 
en-soi. 

A  second  area  or  problem  of  criticism  which  can  be  dealt  [ 
with  in  terms  of  oral  and  aural  performance  is  that  of  the 
literary  genre.  Just  as  a  poem  or  other  work  of  art  as  word 
resists  complete  framing  as  an  ‘object’  thought  of  as  clearly 
and  distinctly  outlined  in  space,  so  it  resists  complete  fram¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  types  and  genres.  For  these  represent  an 
attempt  to  define,  to  delimit,  to  mark  off,  and  in  this  way  con¬ 
ceal  a  visualist  approach  to  knowledge,  feeling,  and  communi-  1 
cation  which  is — I  must  repeat — a  necessary  and  inevitable  ] 
approach  for  purposes  of  explanation,  but  which  can  never  be 
entirely  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  works  which  arc,  again,  not 
objects  but  moments  in  a  dialogue.  Awareness  of  this  state  of 
affairs  enables  us  to  explain  in  some  sort  an  annoying  fact  that 
we  all  know,  namely,  that,  in  a  very  real  sense,  between  all  the 
diverse  works  of  a  writer  such  as,  for  example,  Jonathan  Swift 
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(to  take  one  who  used  a  great  variety  of  genres),  whether  these 
be  lyric  poems  or  prose  travel  fiction  or  literary  hoaxes  of  the 
Bickerstaff  sort  or  satirical  pamphlets  or  sermons — in  all  these 
diverse  works,  there  is  a  certain  unity  greater  than  that  found 
in  the  genres  to  which  these  various  works  belong.  The  basis 
for  this  unity  is  that  they  are  all  the  utterances,  the  word,  of 
one  man. 

Thirdly,  explicit  attention  to  the  mysterious  oral-aural  nature 
of  the  work  of  literature  enables  us  to  account  more  fully  for 
the  function  of  the  critic — and  even  for  the  fact  that  criticism 
is  constantly  worrying  over  the  function  of  the  critic.  For,  once 
we  recognise  explicitly  the  fact  that  all  poetry  and  all  literature 
is,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  moment  in  a  dialogue,  the  role  of 
the  critic  becomes  both  clearer  and  more  complicated.  If  the 
art  ‘object’  which  is  ‘made’  of  words  were  really  that — an 
‘object’ — alone,  one  could  talk  about  it  without  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  it  in  the  way  in  which,  despite  everything,  the  critic 
is  constantly  becoming  involved.  However,  since  it  is  not  simply 
an  object,  but  also  something  that  someone  (a  historical  person, 
speaking  in  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  historical  time  and  after 
certain  historical  and  literary  events)  utters  after  and  because 
others  have  uttered  something  else,  and  since  the  work  of  the 
critic  is  also  something  that  someone  utters  after  and  because 
others  have  uttered  something  else  (this  something  else  being 
both  the  work  of  art  and  its  antecedents,  as  well  as  other  criti¬ 
cism),  the  lines  of  literature  and  of  criticism  arc  necessarily 
interwoven.  They  arc  interwoven  as  words  arc  interwoven, 
each  belonging  to  a  certain  moment  in  the  totality  of  activity 
emanating  from  human  life  in  history.  Seen  this  way,  criti¬ 
cism  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  the  poor  relation  of  literature 
than  it  is  sometimes  made  out  to  1^.  It  is  part  of  the  total 
dialogue  in  which  all  literature  exists. 

The  art  ‘object’,  literary  or  other,  precisely  in  so  far  as  it  is 
an  ‘object’,  invites  being  treated  with  words.  For,  in  spite  of 
everything,  words  arc  more  intelligible,  more  alive,  and  in  this 
sense  more  real  than  what  we  perceive  in  space,  even  analo¬ 
gously.  We  use  words  to  process,  understand,  and  assimilate 
spatial  conceptions.  We  learn  from  sight,  but  we  think  in 
words,  mental  and  vocal.  We  explain  diagrams  in  wwds.  The 
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art  ‘object’,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  object  with  at  least  an  oblique 
spatial  reference  and  not  a  word,  has  somehow  divorced  itself 
from  the  flow  of  conversation  and  understanding  in  which 
human  life  moves.  It  must  be  returned  to  this  flow,  related 
somehow  to  the  continuum  of  actuality,  that  is  to  say,  to  what 
concrete,  existent  persons  are  actually  saying  and  thinking. 
Undertaking  to  talk  about  the  art  object,  the  critic  undertakes 
to  effect  this  relationship  or  reintegration.  But  in  doing  so,  he 
must  somehow  violate  the  work  of  art  in  its  effort  to  subsist 
alone.  For  by  talking  about  it  he  advertises  the  fact  that  it  docs 
not  really  and  wholly  and  entirely  exist  alone. 

Moreover,  the  critic  is  likely  to  violate  the  work  of  art  in 
another  and  opposite  way.  For,  in  so  far  as  he  does  more  than 
merely  initiate  into  the  experience  of  a  given  work  of  art,  help 
create  a  climate  of  empathy — and  few  if  any  critical  works 
can  pretend  to  do  merely  this — in  so  far,  that  is,  as  he  seeks  not 
merely  to  induct  the  reader  into  the  experience  but  also  to  ‘elu¬ 
cidate’,  to  ‘explicate’,  to  ‘clarify’  the  work  of  art,  the  critic  is 
actually  taking  the  work  in  quite  the  opposite  way,  not  as  an 
object  to  be  reintegrated  in  the  mysterious  world  of  words,  but 
as  a  mysterious  ‘word’  which  must  be  made  tractable  by 
explanation  of  at  least  a  quasi-scientific,  ‘objective’  sort.  One 
does  not  elucidate  or  clari^  a  work  of  art  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
object,  but  rather  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  word.  For  we  do  not  eluci¬ 
date  or  explicate  an  object — a  quartz  crystal,  for  example,  or  a 
fish.  We  elucidate  or  explicate  words  or  remarks  (which  may, 
indeed,  be  ‘about’  objects).  But  if  to  ‘elucidate’  or  ‘explicate’  a 
poem  or  a  painting  is  thus  to  regard  it  as  a  word,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  to  ambition  moving  it  in  some  sort  out  of  the  world 
of  resonance  and  voice  into  space.  For  in  so  far  as  one  aims  to 
‘elucidate’,  to  ‘explicate’,  to  ‘clarify’,  one  aims  to  process  one’s 
knowledge  through  considering  it  by  analogy  with  a  space-and- 
light  world  of  vision,  not  a  world  of  sound.  Concepts  of  this 
sort — elucidate,  explicate,  clarify — arc  all  based  on  this  visualist 
analogy. 

Thus,  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  critic  is  caught  in 
the  dialectic  of  object  and  word  in  which  the  work  of  art  has 
its  being.  He  can  take  the  work  as  an  object  and  attempt  in 
some  sort  to  verbalise  it — or  if  it  is  a  piece  of  literature  already. 
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to  verbalise  it  still  more — or  he  can  take  it  as  a  word  and  attempt 
ID  objectify  it,  to  exploit  its  likeness  to  ‘things’.  Generally  he 
does  pardy  the  one  and  pardy  the  other.  In  either  case  he  adver¬ 
tises  its  limitadons — or,  we  might  say,  the  limitadons  of  all 
human  perception  and  intellectual  activity,  or  for  that  matter, 
of  all  finitude,  of  finiteness.  For  in  this  universe  of  ours  all 
objects  are  in  some  sense  words,  and  all  our  words  invite 
manoeuvring  as  objects.  Like  the  poet  himself,  the  critic  can 
encode  the  object  in  words  or  decode  the  word  into  a  quasi¬ 
object.  He  cannot  do  both  at  once.  To  gain  ground  in  one 
sector  is  to  relinquish  it  in  another.  And  yet  the  overall  loss 
is  never  so  great  as  the  gain.  For  the  critic  can  overcome  the 
impasse  in  which  he  finds  himself  at  least  to  the  extent  that  he 
realises  that  it  is  an  impasse.  The  mind  cannot  get  outside  its 
limitations  absolutely.  But  it  can  get  outside  them  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  :  it  can  recognise  its  limitations  as  limitations.  Combined 
with  an  awareness  that  indefinite  progress  in  both  empathic 
criticism  and  explicatory  criticism  is  possible,  we  must  cultivate 
an  awareness  of  the  limitations  within  which  both  types  of 
criticism  must  ineluctably  operate  and  we  must  develop  tech¬ 
niques  of  talking  about  these  limitations. 

Finally  a  more  explicit  recognition  of  the  oral-aural  world  in 
which  literary  works,  and  in  their  own  way  other  works  of  art, 
have  their  being  makes  it  possible  to  deal  more  directly  with 
the  all-important  problem  of  history  and  artistic  tradition. 
Philosophies  or  world  views  which  consider  all  human  know¬ 
ledge,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  by  analogy  with  sight-know¬ 
ledge  (abetted  more  or  less  by  tactile  perception  of  spatial  rela¬ 
tions)  to  the  exclusion  of  sound-knowledge,  have  no  place  for 
history,  and  are  helpless  to  deal  with  evolution,  cosmic,  organic, 
or  intellectual.  For  history  they  tend  to  substitute  cyclicism.  It 
is  a  commonplace  that  the  early  Hebraico-Christian  tradition, 
which  has  been  the  great  well-spring  of  mankind’s  genuine 
historical  awareness,  as  the  late  Erich  Auerbach  has  so  master¬ 
fully  shown  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  book.  Mimesis^  is  a  heri¬ 
tage  rooted  in  an  oral-aurm  notion  of  knowledge,  not  in  the 
more  visualist  Hellenic  notion. 

The  growth  in  the  rcflexivencss  of  human  thought  and  in 
aplidt  and  deUberate  attention  to  the  individual,  unique  in  his 
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intcriority,  which,  despite  many  spectacular  and  disheartening 
set-hacks,  is  the  dominant  pattern  in  the  intellectual  history  (rf 
man  over  the  ages,  is  another  manifestation,  at  a  higher  level  or 
pitch,  of  this  same  interiorising  economy  which  marks,  so  it 
seems,  cosmic  developments  taken  in  their  larger  phases.  It  is 
this  increase  in  interiority  which  makes  history  possible  and 
which  governs  artistic  tradition.  Only  when  mankind  has 
become  pretty  thoroughly  reflexive,  not  only  individually  but 
socially  on  a  large  scale,  does  history  as  a  subject  take  form  and 
begin  to  dominate  in  a  specific  way  man’s  outlook  on  the  world. 

At  this  same  stage,  art  and  literature  become  intensely  conscious  E 
of  their  past,  not  as  outside  the  artist  and  his  works,  but  as  in  | 
them,  and  the  age-old  dialectic  is  intensified  between  tradition,  I 
claiming  more  and  more  attention  as  historical  lore  deepens,  r 
and  the  individual,  courted  with  growing  fervour  as  philoso¬ 
phies  of  personalism  come  into  being. 

So  far,  no  way  of  philosophising  about  history  has  arisen  to 
compete  with  that  which  sees  the  movements  of  history  as  j 
analogous  to  those  of  dialogue — to  what  happens  when  one  in-  ' 
violable  interiority  or  human  person  sets  about  communicating  , 
with  another.  In  the  primacy  of  this  analogue  for  the  handling 
of  history,  a  late-comer  in  the  evolution  of  the  cosmos,  the 
interiorising  momentum  which  seems  to  dominate  large-scale 
developments  asserts  a  kind  of  ultimate  claim.  If  literary  his¬ 
tory  is  to  be  more  than  a  sheer  enumeration  of  befores  and  afters, 
more  than,  quite  literally,  a  surface  treatment  proceeding  by 
likening  works  of  art  to  discrete  objects  apprehended  by  sight 
rather  than,  in  a  mysterious  way,  to  persons  themselves  (for  i 
voice  is  an  intensification  of  person),  it  will  have  to  avail  itself  ^ 
of  this  notion  of  dialogue  more  explicitly,  although  not  quite  j 
in  the  Hegelian,  much  less  in  the  Marxian,  way,  for  Hegel’s  I 
dialectic  is  too  little  vocal  in  preoccupation,  deflecting  r 
attention  from  the  word  as  word  to  a  visualist  analogue  of  the  t 
word,  the  ideay  the  that-which-is-seen,  reflected  in  an  equally  }| 
visualist  (thesis-antithesis-synthesis)  reduction  of  dialogue  itself. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  consider  literature  under  a  definitively  aural  i 
aspect,  and  if  any  such  consideration  must  necessarily  involve  w 
visualist  references  and  analomes  (as  this  present  discussion,  and  f 
in  this  very  sentence,  certainly  does),  nevertheless  it  should  be  t 
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less  difficult  in  this  age  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  should 
even  come  rather  naturally  to  us  in  an  age  dominated  by  figures 
such  as  Proust,  whose  work  seeks  to  perpetuate  in  the  hollows 
of  the  mind  all  the  reverberations  of  the  past;  Joyce,  whose 
work  seeks  to  condense  all  the  past,  present,  and  future  into 
the  fathomless,  echoing  interior  of  one  night’s  monologue; 
Faulkner,  whose  North  Mississippi  county  resounds  with  the 
VMces  of  four  or  five  continents;  and  Pound,  who  presents  in 
the  Cantos  an  attempt  at  something  like  ‘pure’  poetry  which 
nevertheless  consists  in  an  echo  and  amplification  of  snatches 
of  conversation  salvaged  from  all  over  this  world’s  history — 
snatches,  that  is,  of  what  registered  in  the  interiors  of  men  and 
wcMnen  since  these  interiors  began  that  communication  with 
one  another  within  which  we  still  live  our  conscious  lives. 
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THE  REVIEWING  OF  CONTEMPORARY  FICTION 

Pmcher  Martin.  By  William  Golding.  Faber  &  Faber,  1956, 
15s. 

Happy  as  Larry.  By  Thomas  Hinde.  Maegibbon  &  Kee, 
1957,  15s.  I 

The  Sandcastle.  By  Iris  Murdoch.  Chatto  &  Windus,  1957,  I 
15s.  I 

Image  of  a  Society.  By  Roy  Fuller.  Andre  Deutsch,  1956, 
13s.  6d. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  isn’t  a  review,  although  it  will  make  I 
some  gestures  in  that  direction.  But  it  has  turned  out  to  be  I 
mainly  a  sermon,  and  like  any  sermoniser  1  will  start  with  a  I 
text,  indeed  with  two  texts :  —  1 

Acquiescence  in  mediocrity  increases  the  production  of  f 

mediocrity  and  lowers  the  standard,  which  thus  in  turn  admits  > 
of  inferior  production.  We  critics  arc  greatly  to  blame.  Instead 
of  compensating  for  the  inevitable  evils  of  periodical  criticism 
by  doing  our  utmost  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  public  taste, 
too  many  of  us  help  to  debase  it  by  taking  a  standard  from  the 
Circulating  Library,  and  by  a  half<ontemptuous,  half-languid 
patronage  of  what  we  do  not  seriously  admire.  The  lavish 
eulogies  which  welcome  very  trivial  works  as  if  they  were 
masterpieces,  arc  sometimes  the  genuine  expression  of  very 
ignorant  writers .  .  .  but  sometimes  they  arc  judgments  formed 
solely  in  reference  to  the  degraded  standard  which  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  poor  works  has  introduced. 

(G.  H.  Lewes,  Fortnightly  Review^  1865.) 

No  equal  outpouring  of  matter  into  the  mould  of  literature, 
or  what  roughly  passes  for  such,  has  been  noted  to  live  its  life 
and  maintain  its  flood,  its  level  at  least  of  quantity  and  mass, 
in  such  free  and  easy  independence  of  critical  attention. 

(Henry  James,  The  New  Novell  1914-) 
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Wc  can  safely  say  that  things  haven’t  changed  much,  except 
for  the  worse;  certainly  the  standard  of  present-day  reviewing 
(rf  fiction  is  lower  than  it  was  in  James’s  or  Lewes^s  day.  For 
this  state  of  affairs  academic  critics  must  surely  take  their  share 
blame.  James  goes  on  to  ask,  ‘how  can  such  a  neglect  of 
occasions ...  be  better  described  than  as  responsibility  ^clined 
in  the  face  of  disorder.’  This  seems  to  me  a  fair  description  of 
die  academic  critic’s  position  when  confronted  with  contem¬ 
porary  {really  contemporary)  fiction. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  the  most  potent  but  least 
respectable  being  academic  timidity,  the  fear  of  committing 
oneself,  at  any  rate  in  public.  There  still  exists  a  period  of 
critical  quarantine  that  must  elapse  before  many  academics  will 
venture  the  most  tentative  judgment.  This  obviously  varies 
with  the  generally  accepted  status  of  the  novelist  concerned,  but 
roughly  one  might  say  that  while  at  present  Forster,  Joyce, 
Lawrence,  Woolf  are  safely  respectable  subjects,  any  lesser 
talent  or  anything  more  recent  is  regarded  with  great  dubiety. 
Rather  more  respectable  is  the  plea  that  life  is  so  short  and 
masterpieces  are  so  many;  at  worst  this  issues  in  the  blank  re¬ 
fusal  to  see  anything  good  in  the  contemporary  scene.  Even 
comparative  estimates  of  minor  talents  are  rejected  as  irrelevant 
to  what  is  admittedly  the  central  concern  of  criticism.  If  I 
maintain  that  Nigel  Iannis,  say,  is  better  than  Aldous  Huxley, 
tbc  response  might  well  be,  ‘Why  bother.?  Our  subject  is  the 
great,  the  first,  not  the  fourth  rate.’  This  is  perhaps  the  result 
of  the  entirely  laudable  determination  not  to  go  around  dis¬ 
covering  masterpieces  in  every  bookshop;  nevertheless,  it  is  not 
»  obviously  a  good  thing  that  a  single-minded  concentration 
on  the  first  rate  should  entirely  inhibit  a  glance  at  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  rate.  I  grant,  of  course,  that  most  modern  novels 
(lon’t  warrant  any  kind  of  rating  at  all.  But  some  do.  These 
minor  talents  may,  after  all,  hoist  themselves  up  the  scale,  and 
even  if  they  don’t,  they  may  cumulatively  encourage  or  thwart 
the  emergence  of  a  first-rate  talent.  And  if  it  is  one  function 
of  criticism  to  make  more  healthy  the  contemporary  creative 
climate,  then  the  silence  of  the  academic  is  hardly  encouraging. 

With  the  academic  declining  responsibility  in  the  face  of  dis¬ 
order,  power  must  rest  with  the  newspapers,  weeklies  and  month- 
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lies.  While  1  don’t  want  to  indulge  in  point-scoring  compari¬ 
sons  between  academic  and  journalistic  critics  (and  there  is  some 
interplay,  if  not  enough,  between  the  two),  and  while  allowing 
for  all  the  defects  necessarily  inherent  in  the  system  of  periodical 
reviewing,  I  cannot  see  that  the  present  scene  in  any  way  escapes 
Lewes’s  censure.  Just  how  bad  contemporary  reviewing  can  be 
is  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  reviews  of  Pincher  Martin  {The 
Observer y  fw  instance,  or  The  Times  Literary  Supplement). 
Leaving  aside  the  problem  of  evaluation,  one  finds  a  simple 
inability  to  understand  the  novel.  (To  be  fair,  confusion  crops 
up  in  other  and  unexpected  places,  e.g.  Kenyon  Review, 
Summer  1957,  pp.  480-481.)  Pincher  Martin  is  not  an  easy  book 
but  it’s  not  that  difficult.  I  tried  it  on  a  couple  of  common 
readers,  and  they  saw  the  point  all  right.  The  crux,  briefly,  is 
this :  Golding  emphasises  in  the  opening  pages  that  the  drown¬ 
ing  Pincher  Martin  has  kicked  off  his  sea-boots,  while  in  the 
last  chapter  he  is  washed  up'  dead  with  his  sea-boots  still  on. 
The  rest  of  the  novel  is  concerned  with  his  apparent  tooth-and- 
claw  existence  on  a  rock  in  the  Atlantic;  what  gradually 
emerges  (and  what  the  contrivance  of  the  sea-boots  is  meant  to 
make  clear)  is  that  this  struggle  for  life  on  the  island  exists 
only  in  Martin’s  imagination  and  that  the  whole  action  of  the 
novel  takes  place  in  the  few  seconds  of  his  actual  drowning  or 
perhaps  in  some  after-death  state  in  which  he  is  given  the 
chance  to  choose  salvation  or  damnation.  (This  reading  of  the 
novel  would  have  to  be  based  on  pages  70-71.)  The  whole  of 
Golding’s  amazing  technical  ingenuity  is  directed  towards 
maintaining  the  illusion,  as  indeed  it  must  be  maintained  if 
Martin  is  to  stave  off  the  realisation  of  his  plight.  Martin  has 
been  an  actor,  and  his  imagined  world  is  a  series  of  self-drama¬ 
tisations — from  a  resourced  Robinson  Crusoe  to  a  gibbering 
Tom  O’Bedlam — and  the  triumph  of  the  book’s  construction  is 
that  the  crumbling  of  his  illusion  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
reader’s  growing  awareness  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The 
clues  are  carefully  inserted  and  are  of  three  kinds — reference 
back  to  the  world  of  physical  reality  (the  rock  is  like  a  decaying 
tooth),  exaggeration  in  the  mental  Action  (climbing  up  a  rock 
face  using  limpets  as  suckers)  and  momentary  lapses  or  mistakes 
(guano  is  insoluble).  It  is  brilliantly  done,  but  Golding  has 
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mistrusted  his  own  strength,  hence  the  give-away  on  the  last 
jiage.  This  last  chapter  is  a  pity;  it  destroys  the  unity  of  the  rest 
without  really  providing  an  enveloping  ironic  frame;  the  twist 
in  the  tail  emerges  as  a  cheap  gimmick  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  doesn’t  really  serve  to  enlighten  the  more  obtuse  of  his 
readers.  Compare  it  with  the  beautifully-pointed  irony  of  the 
last  paragraph  of  Lord  of  the  Flies,  and  its  superfluity  becomes 
obvious. 

Comparison  with  Lord  of  the  Flies  in  fact  underlines  the 
general  weakness  of  the  book  and  the  chief  danger  confronting 
Golding.  Technique  in  the  earlier  book  was  disciplined  and 
controlled  by  an  important  subject;  here  the  virtuosity  works 
in  a  void.  Once  Fincher  Martin  has  been  mastered  on  a  tech¬ 
nical  level,  it  has  little  more  to  say  to  the  reader.  The  defect 
lies  largely  in  Martin  himself;  he  comes  through  as  a  nasty 
piece  of  work,  but  no  more.  He  is  not  sufficiently  elaborated 
or  realised  to  make  the  reader  care  very  much  whether  or  not  he 
achieves  the  ‘technique  of  dying  into  heaven’.  Since  this  is  the 
whole  non-technical  point  of  the  book,  the  reader’s  indifference 
must  be  a  recognition  of  artistic  failure.  Golding’s  imagination 
has  always  worked  at  a  fair  remove  from  the  full  body  of 
human  life;  in  Lord  of  the  Flies  this  was  appropriate  and  neces¬ 
sary;  in  Fincher  Martin  it  reveals  itself  as  a  serious  limitation  of 
talent  which  might  be  checked  by  accepting  the  challenge  of  a 
richer,  more  complex  and  more  adult  subject  matter.  If  Gold¬ 
ing  can  engage  his  immense  technical  giftt  in  a  subject  worthy 
of  them,  we  can  fairly  expect  something  big. 

We  need  not  spend  so  much  time  on  flic  next  two  books. 
Happy  As  Larry  is.  I’m  afraid,  a  bad  book,  though  its  badness 
is  not  the  dull,  deadening  kind  of  the  average  Circulating 
Library  success  but  rather  that  of  a  potentially  pretty  good 
writer.  (A  similar  case  would  be  John  Wain’s  Living  in  the 
Present.)  That  Hindc  can  write  was  shown  by  his  first  novel, 
Mr.  Nicholas,  which  exploited  a  nervous  energy  derived  frwn  a 
just-controlled  hatred.  The  energy  here  has  been  dissipated 
into  boredom,  disgust  and  contempt,  and  the  novel  is  as  aimless 
as  its  hero.  I  think  Hindc’s  desir^  tactic  was  to  betray  the 
reader  into  accepting  the  priggish  and  conventional  attitudes 
to  Larry  adopted  by  the  other  characters,  and  thus  to  force  the 
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reader  into  realising  his  own  defects  of  charity.  It  is  a  diiheuk  | 
and  delicate  ploy,  and  one  that  hasn’t  come  off.  The  book  has,  [ 
as  they  say,  its  moments,  but  by  and  large  it  conforms  to  the 
traditional  pattern  of  a  second  novel.  j 

The  Sandcastlcy  too,  is  something  of  a  let-down.  With  Angus  i 
Wilson,  Golding  and  Nigel  Dennis,  Miss  Murdoch  is  the  most  [ 
promising  novelist  to  emerge  since  the  war.  (I’m  sorry  about  ]l 
the  cliche,  but  it’s  true.)  Her  distinctive  talent  is  to  blend  a  ^ 
strain  of  fantasy  with  a  firmly-held  sense  of  what  contemporary  { 
life  is  like.  The  equipoise  was  beautifully  maintained  in  Under  j 
the  Net',  in  The  Flight  from  the  Enchanter  it  tilted  a  little  too  | 
much  towards  fantasy,  though  the  book — a  kind  of  Vanity  i 
Fair<\xm-The  Castle — still  preserves  the  integrity  of  its  chosen 
stylisation.  With  The  Sandcastle  it  is  as  though  Miss  Murdoch 
has  said,  ‘I  will  take  all  the  cliches  of  the  Circulating  Library  I 
and  make  something  of  them.’  The  result  is  a  respectable  job  ' 
of  work  and  the  cliches  do  emerge  refreshed,  but  the  two  halves  i 
of  her  gift  have  drifted  dangerously  apart.  Fantasy  dwindles  \ 
into  the  weird,  whether  in  the  gypsy  (Fate  leaning  on  the  door-  : 
bell.?)  who  irritatingly  pops  up  from  time  to  time  or  in  the 
small  girl  with  a  taste  for  black  magic.  In  both  cases  it  seems  i 
externally  imposed  and  does  not  inform  the  book  with  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  two  earlier  novels.  (Contrast  this  with  the  black  | 
magic-cum-photographer  scene  in  The  Flight  from  the  ^ 
Enchanter  and  the  difference  is  obvious.)  In  the  ‘real  hfe’  part  !■ 
of  the  novel  the  failure  derives,  I  think,  from  the  inadequate 
realisation  of  the  wife — surely  she  wouldn’t  have  disdained  j 
being  the  wife  of  an  M.P. — even  a  Labour  member? 

These  three  novels,  then,  chosen  because  of  the  expectations 
aroused  by  their  predecessors,  are  all,  in  their  different  ways, 
disappointing.  Yet  they  are  not  unrepresentative  of  English 
fiction  during  the  last  year  or  so.  What  would  one  have  put  in 
their  place?  Durrell’s  Justine}  Perhaps.  What  I  did  miss — to 
end  on  a  cheerful  note — was  Roy  Fuller’s  Image  of  a  Society. 

In  the  end  I  bought  it  for  eighteenpence  off  the  remainder 
shelf  of  one  of  Lewes’s  Circulating  Libraries.  But  if  it  got  any 
enthusiastic  reviews  I  didn’t  notice  them,  so  let  me  stick  my 
neck  out  and  belatedly  say  that  this  is  the  best  contemporary 
novel  I  have  read  since  the  war.  It  does  what  Arnold  Bennett 
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tried  to  do,  and  achieves  something  beyond  his  scope.  It  has 
all  that  ‘solidity  of  specification’  that  the  other  three  novels  in 
their  various  ways  lack,  and  if  Fuller’s  poetry  has  all  the  prose 
values,  then  this  novel  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  pretty 
good  poet.  It  is  a  joy,  for  instance,  to  watch  how  all  the  impli- 
ations  of  the  word  Society  expand  and  radiate  without  ever 
swamping  or  making  theoretical  the  individual  characters.  As 
long  as  books  like  this  are  published,  the  English  novel  still 
has  a  future;  you  must  read  it. 

W.  J.  Harvey 

University  College  of 
North  Staffordshire 


CLOSE  READING  WAS  NOT  ENOUGH 

Interpretations.  Essays  on  Twelve  English  Poems.  Edited  by 
John  Wain.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  25s. 


INTERPRETATIONS  came  out  as  long  ago  as  1955.  Like  the 
inestimable  Estimate  of  John  Brown,  as  interpreted  by  Cowper, 
it 

Rose  like  a  paper  kite,  and  charm’d  the  town. 

But  something  went  wrong.  Interpretations y  for  all  its  Editor’s 
persuasive  charm  and  its  contributors’  various  talents,  seems  to 
have  suffered  much  the  same  fate  as  the  Estimate.  The  kite 
fell.  It  has  been  forgotten. 

Why?  I  should  like  to  think  that  Interpretations'  indifferent 
staying-power  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  defiance  in 
these  accomplished  ‘explications’  of  a  basic  critical  principle: 
die  essential  interdependence  of  analytical  and  social  (or  his¬ 
torical)  criticism.  The  distinction  that  is  often  drawn  between 
the  two  kinds  of  criticism,  is  a  false  distinction.  There  is  in 
effect  only  one  critical  process,  of  which  both  techniques  par¬ 
take.  I  do  not  wish  to  qualify  this  in  any  way,  but  to  assert 
that  it  is  always  so.  I  do  wish  to  get  deeper  in,  by  saying  that 
*ocial  (or  historical)  criticism  sometimes  means  a  reference  to 
a  poet’s  whole  work,  and  sometimes  not;  the  terms  of  reference 
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depend  upon  the  poem  under  discussion.  Moreover,  the  analy¬ 
tical  technique  (as  well  as  the  historical  technique)  must  ^ 
adapted  to  different  kinds  of  poetry. 

John  Wain  has  this  to  say  (pp.  xii-xiii)  on  the  matter  of  social 
criticism :  ‘And  finally,  to  d^  with  the  last  foreseeable  objec¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  said — it  «,  frequently,  said — that  to  take  one 
poem  at  a  time  is  an  artificial  procedure;  and  that  to  take  the 
poem  in  isolation  is  more  artificial  still.  It  is  necessary  to  set  a 
poem,  first,  in  its  place  among  other  poems  by  the  same  poet, 
and  second,  in  its  continuum  of  history  and  biography  .  .  . 
The  second  point,  about  setting  a  poem  in  its  socid  context,  is 
just  ordinary  common-sense;  its  exponents  have  not  made  some 
thrilling  new  discovery;  and  they  have  the  right  to  cavil  at  the 
“close”  critic  only  if,  and  when,  he  seems  in  his  detailed  com¬ 
ment  to  be  ignoring  some  important  factor  which  should  be 
brought  clearly  into  focus  by  their  kind  of  discussion.  The  effort 
to  take  a  poem  and  say  what  is  going  on  inside  it,  like  any 
analytical  effort,  can  only  concern  itself  with  one  object  at  a 
time;  and  this  is  also  the  answer  to  those  who  say  that  criticism 
must  concern  itself  with  an  author’s  whole  output.  So  it  should; 
it  should  analyse  every  line  he  wrote  with  minute  attention  . . .’ 

It  seems  to  me  that  Wain  here  seriously  misses  the  point.  You 
cannot  separate  as  he  wishes;  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  either 
some  contemporary  shade  of  meaning,  or  some  means  of  com¬ 
munication  the  poet  has  himself  established  elsewhere  in  his 
writing,  is  ‘part  of  what  is  going  on  inside’  a  poem,  and  must 
therefore  engage  the  perception  of  the  critic;  not  the  attention 
of  the  scholar,  but  the  perception  of  the  critic.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  writing  a  historical  footnote,  nor  of  analysing  (in  other 
cases)  a  poet’s  every  line.  It  is  not  a  question  of  fixing  a  poem 
in  time,  or  of  confining  it  to  an  idiom;  on  the  contrary,  the 
perceptive  critic  will,  by  making  such  references  part  of  his 
close  analysis,  liberate  the  poem. 

Perception :  of  course,  if  a  critic  has  not  got  it,  no  amount 
of  scholarship  will  suffice  instead.  It  has  fundamentally  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ‘kind  of  special  insight  or  habit  of  dogged  per¬ 
sistence  that  can  track  down  a  topical  or  abstruse  literary  allu¬ 
sion’,  without  which,  G.  S.  Fraser  rightly  asserts  (p.  215),  the 
critic  ‘is  not  likely  to  get  very  far’.  It  goes  deeper  than  that,  and 
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is  not  simply  being  subtle,  or  analysing  every  line  a  poet  wrote; 
historical  perception  is  vital  to  the  expenence  of  a  poem  across 
any  distance  of  time,  and  is  thus  part  of  the  critical  percepdon 
that  we  are  entitled  to  demand  in  a  close  reading.  It  is  no  use 
complaining  that  analytical  effort  can  only  concern  itself  with 
one  object  at  a  time,  if  by  doing  so  it  fails  to  perceive  something 
that  is  part  of  the  meaning  it  is  engaged  upon  understanding. 
Nor  is  it  a  question  of  supplying  information,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Notes-at-the-back;  these  are  often  worse  than  useless, 
because  they  dull  the  reader’s  critical  curiosity  by  providing 
the  pat  and  often  unrelated  bit  of  fact,  or  by  dragging  him 
away  from  the  poem  to  a  historical  mis-emphasis. 

An  elementary  example  of  the  failure  I  am  noticing  occurs  on 
page  20,  where  Graham  Martin,  writing  of  ‘Wee’l’d  jumpe 
the  life  to  come,’  says :  ‘Macbeth  has  already  adopted  the  royal 
we.'  He  develops  an  argument  out  of  this  assumption  of  the 
‘royal  our’  (p.  22),  and  adds :  ‘Analysis  [by  Macbeth]  is  carried 
out  in  this  case  on  behalf  of  the  society  to  which  Macbeth  owes 
allegiance.’  By  ‘this  case’  Martin  is  meaning  the  line  ‘Hee’s  heere 
in  double  trust’.  But  if  ‘Wee’  is  royal  plural,  Macbeth  is  denying 
any  communion  with  his  audience.  And  where  else  is  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Macbeth  considering  his  succession?  Analytical  criti¬ 
cism  should  show  how  Shakespeare  gets  Macbeth  round  to 
speaking  for  his  society;  and  social  criticism,  if  nothing  else, 
sWld  show  that  this  ‘Wee*  cannot  be  royal.  ‘Wee’  involves 
the  spectators  with  Macbeth,  him  with  his  society;  it  is  con¬ 
tradicting  the  nature  of  the  soliloquy  to  bring  in  a  parenthesis 
about  the  royal  ‘Wee’  here.  Then  if  we  see  Macbeth  delivering 
these  lines,  down  stage,  among  the  audience,  the  place  made 
for  asides  and  soliloquies,  and  consider  the  lines-oi-sight  con- 
verging  on  Macbeth,  his  identity  with  the  audience  becomes 
absolute. 

At  a  different  level,  A.  Alvarez  might  well  have  written 
much  more  on  the  concept  of  Reason  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  for  it  is  vital  to  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  not,  for  instance,  very  important  that  he  misses  out 
a  ‘historical’  f(x>tnotc  on  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the  Phoenix 
was  identified  with  the  Great  Year,  in  connection  with  ‘cter- 
nitie’  in  the  poem.  Thus,  while  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
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Alvarez  discuss  the  poem  in  terms  of  Reason  qua  logic- 
definition,  division,  method — Reason  in  its  other  seventeenth- 
century  sense,  where  it  has  Uttle  to  do  with  logic,  is  essential  to 
the  poem’s  existence;  if  the  reader  has  not  got  hold  of  this 
contemporary  meaning,  he  simply  cannot  be  shown  ‘how  to 
read  the  poem*.  Alvarez  rightly  Ejects  (pp.  4-5)  to  the  ‘symbdic 
interpretation’  that  ‘constantly  poses  the  question,  “What  does 
this  poem  mean?’’  It  is  a  mistake  of  emphasis.  A  poem  does 
not  mean  in  any  simple  way.  It  does  not  stand  for  something 
else.  As  I.  A.  Richards  has  said,  “It  is  never  what  a  poem  says 
which  matters,  but  what  it  is.’’  ’  Now,  pace  Wain,  who  says 
(p.  xi)  that  this  kind  of  literary  criticism  cannot  ‘call  any  quau- 
ties  into  being’  for  the  reader,  the  critic  must  do  just  that  i<x 
the  reader  of  this  poem,  by  showing  him  what  it  is.  (The 
difference  between  mis  and  demonstrating  the  manner  in  which 
the  qualities  in  a  poem  work,  which.  Wain  says,  is  all  analy¬ 
tical  criticism  can  do,  is  the  difference  between  using  your  social 
criticism  and  not  using  it;  without  it  analysis  is  inadequate.) 
For  this  poem  does  not  act  ‘instantaneously,  like  a  kiss  or  a 
punch  on  the  nose’,  and  without  an  understanding  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Reason,  the  reader  (critic  or  layman)  cannot 
perceive  what  the  poem  is. 

The  use,  then,  of  social  criticism  must  be  perceptive;  it  is  not 
scholarship,  it  is  criticism.  Alvarez  says  (p.  10) :  ‘The  impor¬ 
tant  word  is  “essence”.  It  is  the  metaphysical  term,  essentia, 
for  substance  or  absolute  being.  Theologians  used  it  to  denote, 
as  the  N.E.D.  says,  “that  in  respect  of  which  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity  were  one”.  More  loosely,  it  was  the  soul,  the 
“glassy  essence”,  joining  man  to  God.’  Alvarez  then  goes  on 
to  Reason  as  logic.  But  he  docs  not  mention  that  ‘Reason  makes 
men  talk  with  Angels,’  and  is  as  divine  as  essentia,  ordering 
the  universe,  and  distinguishing  the  human  from  the  bestid 
sexual  principle;  and  yet  Reason,  in  this  sense,  confounded  is 
the  poem;  and  it  is  something  much  more  profound  than  ‘rea¬ 
son  confounded  in  its  own  terms'  (p.  13). 

Alvarez  is  right  to  reject  the  ‘over-seriousness’  of  interpreting 
the  poem  ‘through  its  religious  symbolism’,  adding  (pp.  3-4), 
‘No  doubt  the  Phoenix  was  a  mediaeval  symbol  for  Christ,  and 
the  Dove  might  well  be  an  unmarried  lady  devoted  to  piety  and 
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good  works.  But  the  mystical  marriage  in  Christ  is  not  the 
only  purity.  The  chastity  of  human  love — the  love,  say,  of  Per- 
dita  and  Florizcl — ^is  equally  rare  and  as  worthy  of  celebration.’ 
Now,  to  refer  to  the  mediaeval  symbol  is  scholarship,  and  to 
suggest  that  the  Dove  may  represent  a  nun  is  a  logical  corollary; 
but  neither  is  criticism.  Such  a  reading  of  a  bit  of  historiciJ 
knowledge  into  the  poem  has  nothing  to  do  with  historical  per¬ 
ception  (the  business  works  both  ways),  for  it  is  denied  by  the 
poem  itself.  Alvarez  need  not  have  taken  it  even  as  seriously 
as  he  does;  if  anything  the  Phoenix  is  female y  and  the  Turtle 
male  (Twixt  the  TuiSe  and  his  Queen*),  and  it  is  all,  with 
Perdita  and  Florizcl,  an  irrelevant  footnote.  The  aesthetic  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  poem  comes  indeed  from  the  exclusion  of  human 
references,  and  from  the  conflict  of  human  concepts;  of  Reason 
(not  logic)  with  ‘married  Chastitie’,  and  the  paradoxical,  meta¬ 
physical  identity  of  these  two.  Analysis  needs  perceptive  social- 
historical  criticism,  and  needs  to  exclude,  by  commentary  or  by 
silence,  the  irrelevant  footnote  or  aside,  the  red-herrings  of 
learning.  I  can  see  no  other  way  for  the  critical  prcx:css  to 
become  complete. 

G.  S.  Fraser  utters  the  truism  (p.  236) :  ‘The  reader  gets  from 
a  great  poem  what  he  can  bring  to  it;  and  though  there  arc 
many  kinds  of  poem  in  which  the  reader  should  bring  an  adroit 
responsiveness  to  verbal  play,  a  dexterity  in  seizing  nuances, 
it  is  always  more  important  that  he  should  bring  what  one  can 
only  call  experience  of  life . . .  depth  and  humility.’  We  all  awce 
profoundly;  ‘experience  of  life’  is  now  not  what  it  was  three 
hundred  years  ago,  however,  and  it  is  that  experience  which  is 
relevant  to  a  poem  written  then.  The  nature  of  ‘humility’ 
changes,  as  anyone  who  has  read  across  literature  knows;  so 
docs  the  direction  of  ‘depth’.  Sometimes  the  reader  docs  not 
know  what  he  can  bring  to  a  poem;  and  the  critic  in  his  own 
‘dexterity  at  seizing  nuances’  sometimes  forgets  what  he  can 
bring  to  a  poem. 

L.  D.  Lcrncr,  writing  on  Marvell’s  Horation  Ode,  cannot 
convince  himself  (p.  72)  ‘of  any  of  the  easy  solutions,  such  as 
that  they  (“The  Spirits  of  the  shady  Night,”  three  lines  from  the 
end)  arc  the  Royalists,  or  the  Piets,  or  the  Irish.  Yet  no  one  can 
feel  the  lines  to  be  a  blemish.’  He  continues :  ‘I  can  only  sug- 
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gcst  that  Cromwell  might  be  expected  to  have  had  bad  dreams 
. . .  ’  To  be  fair,  we  must  admit  that  Lerner  goes  on  to  say  that 
he  is  aware  that  this  ‘will  not  quite  do’.  Indeed  it  won’t.  It  is 
falhng  back  on  a  quasi-historical  assumption  that  has  no  author¬ 
ity  from  within  the  poem;  it  demonstrates  the  principle  that 
any  social  reference  must  be  generated  out  of  the  poem  itself 
(as  it  would  be  for  a  contemporary),  and  as  it  were  re-infused 
into  the  poem.  Moreover,  we  should  reject  the  pejorative  part 
of  the  ‘double-edged’  interpretation  Lerner  offers  (p.  73)  on  the 
'Potv’r'  of  the  final  line :  ‘If  it  is  Cromwell’s,  then  it  is  saying: 
“You  got  it  this  way,  and  you  can’t  expect  to  keep  it  by  any 
nobler  way’’.’  Nowhere  in  the  poem  is  Cromwell  identified 
with  ignoble  force  (e.g.  that  of  the  bloody  hands  that  clapped); 
which  is  another  paradox. 

The  critic,  then,  must  guard  against  a  social  interpretation, 
which  neglects  what  the  poem  says  or  (as  important)  refrains 
from  saying.  There  are  other  times  when  critical  perception 
fails  in  the  pursuance  of  analysis;  it  is  almost  as  if  the  analysis 
goes  its  own  way  independent  of  the  poem,  as,  I  think,  Chris¬ 
topher  Gillie  does,  writing  on  Pope’s  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of 
an  Unfortunate  Lady,  where  the  critic,  by  importing  facts  into 
the  poem  which  Pope  is  careful  to  omit,  misleads  the  reader 
away  from  the  sense  of  personal  and  social  responsibility  for  the 
lady’s  death,  which  it  is  the  poem’s  purpose  to  move  in  us. 
There  are  times,  on  the  other  fiand,  when  the  critic  is  tempted 
to  argue  into  a  poem  more  than  is  honestly  there;  and  for  all  the 
skill  with  which  Donald  Davie  does  this  for  Bryant’s  To  a 
Waterfowl,  we  feel  uncomfortable  about  it.  As  Davie  himself 
says  (p.  136),  ‘when  a  poet’s  achievement  is  precarious  at 
best,  he  requires  in  especial  degree  the  co-operation  of  his 
readers’.  Not,  however,  as  Davie  himself  warns,  indulgence; 
but  it  seems  to  me  stnnething  like  indulgence,  to  assert  at  one 
point  (p.  131)  that  ‘when  we  realise  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
poet’s  intention  to  be  vivid  or  “concrete’’,  our  objections  to 
“rosy  depths”,  fw  instance,  may  disappear’;  and  at  another 
(p.  134)  to  demand  the  realisation  of  the  lines  ‘All  day  thy  wings 
have  fanned/ At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere,’  and 
to  justify  the  ‘fanning’  wings  by  a  concrete  meaning.  This 
Muse  is  a  bit  like  Mistress  Quickly;  one  doesn’t  know  where  to 
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have  her.  And  the  claim,  in  defence  of  *wccdy  lake’,  that 
‘nishy’  or  ‘reedy’  would  have  been  the  Romantic  word  (p.  133) 
is  coming  it  strong  (v.  N.E.D.).  Davie  has  many  perceptive 
things  to  say  (as  indeed  have  most  of  the  contributors  in  the 
book);  but  he  seems  to  come  dangerously  near  at  times  to 
‘working  out  associations  that  are  not  logically  “in”  ’  the  poem; 
a  danger  which  G.  S.  Fraser  goes  on  to  say  in  a  parenthesis 
(p.  215)  is  ‘illustrated  in  contemporary  criticism  by  the  case 
with  which  “systems”  can  be  abstract^  from,  and  then  read 
back  into,  poets  like  Blake  and  Yeats’.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  understand  what  we  mean  by  this  sort  of  ‘illustration’,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sort  of  method  Davie  uses,  and 
possibly  unscriously  abuses,  on  page  131.  The  illustration  is,  of 
course,  too  facile  to  be  worth  very  much;  it  depends  what  is 
meant  by  ‘svstem’,  by  ‘abstracted  from’,  and  by  ‘read  back  into’. 
But  it  brings  me  round  to  my  final  point,  and  its  implications 
are  important. 

There  is  no  standard  critical  technique  which  will  serve  for 
aU  poetry.  The  sort  of  references  which  the  critic  must  perceive 
to  be  relevant  for  a  seventeenth  or  cightccnth-ccntury  poet  may 
not  help,  and  indeed  may  hinder,  when  his  commentary  is  on 
a  poem  by  Blake  or  Wordsworth  or  Yeats.  The  rest  of  Etonne’s 
poetry,  or  the  rest  of  Pope’s  poetry,  may  not  be  relevant  to  the 
immediate  experience  of  reading  a  poem  by  Donne  or  Pope; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  of  ‘rocks  and  stones  and  trees’ 
does  depend  upon  the  meaning  developed  for  these  pluralities 
dtfoughout  the  rest  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry.  Thus  if  a  critic 
is  going  to  write  on  such  a  poem  as  A  slumber  did  my  spirit 
setd,  he  must,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  concern  himself  with 
the  poet’s  whole  output.  That  is,  he  must  recognise  the  nature 
of  a  ‘Romantic  lyric’.  It  was  precisely  this  failure  of  recogni¬ 
tion  which  led  to  the  fatuity  of  lauding  Blake  and  Wordsworth 
by  Elizabethan  or  Shakespearean  standards,  a  fatuity  too  com¬ 
monplace  to  need  illustration.  And  you  cannot  shrug  this  off 
with  a  crack  about  abstracting  systems;  if  you  persist  in  shutting 
your  eyes  to  the  symbolism  in  The  Tyger^  then  back  it  goes 
into  the  nursery  for  you;  yet  the  symbolic  meaning  remains  and 
is  real,  the  familiarity  of  association  essential  to  the  creation  of 
a  symbol  having  been  developed  by  Blake  through  other  poems. 
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Two  points  in  W.  W.  Robson’s  able  essay  on  Resolution  and 
Independence  are  pertinent  here.  The  reader  is  perhaps  misled 
hy  the  remark  (p.  120),  of  the  line  ‘Over  his  own  sweet  voia 
the  stock-dove  broods’,  that  ‘what  follows  the  opening  verses 
reminds  us,  of  course,  of  another  shade  of  meaning  in 
“broods”  ’.  I  doubt  if  the  poem  demands  the  retention  in 
memory  of  this  metaphor,  as  a  metaphysical  poem  might,  and 
the  reader  should  not  be  encouraged  in  an  effort  that  is  not 
relevant.  The  critical  anlaysis  is  not,  as  this  one  point,  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  poetry,  as  it  should  be,  even  for  those 
readers  to  whom  Robson  addresses  himself;  those  ‘for  whom  the 
poem  does  not  fail’  (p.  119).  The  implication  of  failure  for 
some  readers  is  interesting.  There  is  no  such  implication  in  the 
book  in  essays  on  Marvell  or  Donne,  the  critics  being  much 
more  confident  of  their  readers’  acceptance  here  than  for  Words¬ 
worth.  Yet  Wordsworth  is  ‘simple’?  Something  is  odd.  The 
point  is  that  metaphysical  criticism  is  established  and  accepted; 
the  symbolic  criticism  of  Wordsworth  or  Blake  is  beginning. 
(It  is  being  confused  with,  and  attacked  as,  the  contemporary 
business  of  ‘abstracting  systems’  from  Blake,  when  in  reality 
this  was  done  by  Ellis  and  Yeats,  and  is  about  as  contemporary 
as  fringed  green  plush.)  So  when  Robson  says  (p.  118)  that 
Resolution  and  Independence  ‘has  the  same  immediacy,  as  it 
has  substantially  the  same  method,  as  the  “Lucy”  poems’,  the 
assertion  should  surely  be  qualified  by  the  observation  that  the 
immediacy  depends  on  familiarity  with  Wordsworth’s  symixdic 
idiom;  and  to  relate  the  poem  to  this  idiom  is  now  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  either  a  detailed  analysis  or  a  biographical  commen¬ 
tary,  in  an  interpretative  essay  for  the  general  (or  perhaps  any?) 
reader. 

Stanley  Gardner 
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Romantic  Image.  By  Frank  Kermode.  Routlcdgc  &  Kcgan 
Paul,  1957,  1 8s. 

WHEN  is  a  neo-classic  not  a  nco-classic?  ‘When  the  Romantic 
Image  is  much  more  than  romantic’  might  be  Mr.  Kermode’s 
reply.  In  the  course  of  this  extremely  interesting  and  scholarly 
book  he  involves  himself  and  us  in  a  maze  of  terminologies 
lophistry,  but  he  brings  us  through  somehow,  though  his  con- 
duding  chapters  almost  give  up  the  pretence  of  being  for  the 
general  reader  and  are  tacitly,  and  weakeningly,  for  critical 
party  members  only. 

The  Romantic  Image  is  Mr.  Kermode’s  term  for  that  mode 
of  authority  and  universality  achieved  by  certain  sorts  of  good 
poem,  e.g.  The  Grecian  Um,  The  Leech  Gatherer,  Among 
School  Children,  etc. — the  old  favourites,  in  fact.  The  Image 
is  ‘a  reconciling  of  the  opposites  of  action  and  contemplation’; 
an  ‘aesthetic  monad’;  ‘concrete,  yet  fluid  and  suggestive’;  *a 
means  of  truth  unrelated  to  and  yet  more  exalted  than  that  of 
positivist  science,  or  any  observation  depending  on  the  discur¬ 
sive  reason’;  ‘out  of  the  flux  of  life  and  therefore  under  one 
aspect  dead’,  but  ‘uniquely  alive’  none  the  less.  ‘Its  meaning 
and  being  are  the  same’,  and  it  ‘bears  the  same  relation  to 
Aought  as  the  dancer  bears  to  the  dance — as  in  the  dance  there 
is  no  disunity  of  being :  “the  body  is  the  soul’’  ’.  From  these 
aplanations,  gleaned  at  various  points  of  the  essay,  we  see  what 
Mr.  Kermode  has  in  mind,  and  when  in  the  course  of  his  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Image  he  sets  out  to  deprive  ‘dissociation  of  sensi¬ 
bility’  of  critical  relevance,  we  infer  an  implication  that  this 
Image  is  what  all  good  poetry  has,  whether  it  be  Symbolist, 
Romantic,  Miltonic,  or  Metaphysical.  This  particular  Romantic 
doctrine,  in  fact,  bears  about  as  much  resemblance  to  old- 
fashioned  Romantic /Classic  antitheses  as  modern  political  pro¬ 
grammes  bear  to  vintage  Tory  or  Socialist  ideals.  The  Image 
seems  to  be  the  literary  equivalent  of  the  Welfare  State,  but  it 
is  none  the  worse  for  ^s,  nor  is  Mr.  Kermode’s  unmasking  of 
the  bogus  historicity  of  Eliot’s  phrase  at  all  unacceptable.  Tak¬ 
ing  up  some  pennts  already  made  by  Mr.  Bateson  and  Mr. 
Duncan  about  the  pre-Eliotian  admiration  of  Victorian  editors 
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and  others  for  Donne’s  mixture  of  feeling  and  thought,  he 
comments  on  the  urge  to  hypostadse  impoverishments  of  the 
sense  and  spirit  and  place  them  in  periods  which  happen  to  be 
uncongenial,  the  urge  to  prove  that  this  notorious  split  between 
imaginative  and  positivist  thinking,  or  between  poetic  and  dis¬ 
cursive  truth,  etc.,  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
the  Renaissance,  or  with  the  rediscovery  of  Aristotle  in  the  j 
Middle  Ages,  or  in  ancient  Athens,  or  not  at  all.  There  is 
indeed  something  rather  ludicrous  about  insisting  that  what  one 
approves  of  is  whole  and  unified  in  some  way,  and  what  one 
disapproves  of  is  maimed,  divided,  and  artificial :  like  the  Bibk 
in  the  age  of  faith,  our  sacred  History  of  Ideas  can  be  manipu¬ 
lated  in  any  way  required.  One  might  note  that  a  still  unper¬ 
secuted  analogue  of  the  unification  criterion  is  the  equally 
manoeuvrable  criterion  of  ‘hfe’.  ‘Eliot  is  anti-life’;  ‘D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  is  on  the  side  of  life’,  etc.  Life,  after  all,  like  Wittgen¬ 
stein’s  world,  is  everything  that  is  the  case,  and  what  is  lire  to 
one  critic  is  liable  to  be  death  to  another. 

If  they  are  to  mean  anything,  all  such  labels  must  be  quali¬ 
fied  by  reference  to  the  intention  of  the  labelled.  Are  we 
judging  a  person  or  period  to  be  for  the  ‘Romantic  Image’, 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  critical  consciousness  or  of 
theirs?  In  speaking  of  Resolution  and  Independence  or  Among 
School  Children  as  ‘poems  of  the  Romantic  Image’,  we  should 
remember  that  this  is  a  label  we  are  attaching  quite  arbitrarily 
to  Wordsworth’s  poem,  whereas  Yeats  has  attached  it,  or  some¬ 
thing  very  like  it,  to  his  poem  already.  Otherwise  we  become 
like  Worringer  and  Hulme  (both  roughly  handled  by  Mr.  Ker- 
mode)  exclaiming  over  the  marvellous  deadness  or  Egyptian 
and  Byzantine  art,  its  separation  from  that  einfuhlung<0T- 
rupted  audience,  the  ‘dithyrambic  spectator’,  as  Wyndham 
Lewis  called  him.  What  we  feel  to  be  bogus  about  this  is  that 
the  artists  and  audiences  admired  were  quite  unaware  of  this 
status,  and  the  desiderata  foisted  on  them  exist  only  in  the 
barren  and  restless  minds  of  Hulme  and  Co.  Yeats,  at  least, 
harnessed  his  critique  of  what  art  should  be  like  to  some  excel¬ 
lent  art,  and  possessed  in  addition  a  remarkable  sense  of  the 
consciousness  of  figures  in  the  past,  but  the  neo-classic  theories 
proceeded  wholly  and  cripplingly  from  a  single  consciousness. 
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complaining  out  of  what  was  for  Hulmc  ‘the  state  of  slush  in 
I  which  we  have  the  misfortune  to  live’. 

f  Figures  like  the  dancer  and  the  tree  are  of  course  popular  in 
Symbolist  and  Romantic  iconography  because  they  express 
nothing,  but  are\  because  they  avoid  all  the  untidiness  which 
comes  from  the  distracting  and  inelegant  human  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  necessities  of  learning,  action,  morality  and  so  forth, 
and  rive  themselves  to  the  artist  in  a  state  of  absolute  selfness, 
which  is  absolute  meaning.  And  Mr.  Kermode  feels  that  this 
wholeness  is  really  much  more  ‘there’  than  is  our  elusive  old 
chum  the  metaphysical  wholeness — in  fact  he  implies  that  if 
^  metaphysical  unity  exists,  then  it  exists  in  his  way.  Now  his 
i  rems  to  me  a  pretty  rum  sort  of  wholeness  too,  but  there — it 
[  would,  as  I  said,  be  nice  to  drop  this  neurotic  reliance  on  ‘whole- 
{  ness’  and  ‘Life’  from  our  critical  vocabulary  altogether.  Mr. 
Kermode’s  reliance  on  his  Image  does  involve  him  now  and 
again  in  the  same  sort  of  wishful  thinking  as  Mrs.  Langer  when 
^  she  speaks  of  ‘the  poet  using  discourse  to  create  an  illusion,  a 
pure  appearance,  which  is  a  non-discursive  symbolic  form’: 
ix.  that  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  is  as  much  a  ‘pure 

J  appearance’  as  A  weather-worn  marble  triton  {Among  the 
streams.  All  right,  so  it  may  be,  for  us;  but  surely  the  only 
workable  criterion  is  again  the  poet’s  intention  or  critical  aware¬ 
ness?  Pope  clearly  would  not  recognise  his  line  under  this 
conceptualisation  of  it,  while  Yeats  (whom  Mrs.  Langer ’s  theory 
fits  suspiciously  well)  is  in  some  self-conscious  sense  making 
such  an  appearance  with  The  best  lac\  all  conviction,  and  the 
L  worst j Are  full  of  passionate  intensity  no  less  than  with  the 

f  marble  triton. 

I  In  spite  of  Mr.  Kermode’s  insidious  dissemination  of  Welfare 
State  uniformity,  then,  we  can  surely  cling  to  the  old  distinction 
between  Romantic  writers  like  Wordsworth  and  Yeats,  who 
laboriously  and  even  consciously  absorb  the  world  into  their  art, 
and  poets  like  Donne  and  Pope,  who  are  not  bothered  with  the 
difference  between  world  and  art  at  all.  Mr.  Kermode  very 
righdy  makes  much  of  the  Romantic  worry  about  the  artist  not 
living,  being  forced  to  choose  perfection  of  the  life  or  of  the 
[  work,  etc.,  out  he  does  not  draw  the  obvious  ccMiclusion  that 
1  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  the  poet  who  ignores 
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this  or  accepts  it,  and  the  poet  who  can  hardly  think  or  write  *>*a 

about  anything  else.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Romantic  death-  dul 

in-hfe  business,  whose  affiliation  with  the  neo-classic  doctrines  I 
of  Hulme  and  Vortex  is  one  of  Mr.  Kermode’s  sharpest  aperfus.  I 
Certainly  neo-classic  theory  was  ii^ressed  by  mummies  and 
art  should  be  ‘unimpeded  by  the  nuxes  of  life’,  an  aesthetic 


precisely  similar  to  that  of  Yeats’s  Byzantium,  where  real  being  Foi 
IS  possessed  only  by  the  dead.  But  again,  the  crucial  thing  is  I  wh 

not  that  there  is  a  resemblance,  but  why  did  the  various  parties  I  of 

want  to  feel  about  art  as  they  did?  It  is  the  differences,  not  the  f  rev 

resemblances,  that  are  vital.  Mr.  Kermode’s  romantic  poets  [  ncs 

embrace  the  life-in-death  idea  because  it  gives  them  a  kind  of  |  Mr 

dominion — what  Yeats  called  a  ‘victory’ — over  the  outside  to  1 
world,  and  also  a  supra-positivist  magical  authority.  (‘No  poet,  L 
not  even  Eliot’,  says  Auden,  ‘can  prevent  his  art  being  used  as  ^  / 

magic,  because  that  is  what  all  of  us  secredy  want  art  to  be.’)  I 

The  neo-classic  theorists,  on  the  other  hand,  embraced  it  for  P 
wholly  other  reasons :  they  wanted  to  keep  art  in  its  place,  and  L 

what  better  way  of  doing  this  than  to  make  it  dead,  finite,  f  Sfu 

incapable  of  spilling  into  everything  else?  Order  at  all  costs  I 
was  what  they  wanted  —  order,  hierarchy,  and  separation  in  f  IF 
art,  in  politics,  and  in  religion  —  nothing  could  be  further  [  cur 
from  the  integrated  literary  welfare  state  of  Mr.  Kermodc’s  adi 

Image.  ofl 

Moreover,  FFulme’s  spirit  is  mighty  yet.  Fie  has  had  an  in-  the 
fluence  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  intrinsic  importance,  and  ^  thr 

the  reason  must  be  that  our  hankering  for  order,  for  standards  |  irri 

and  differentiations,  is  still  profound.  I  am  thinking  now  of  !  sag 

the  field  of  criticism,  which  has  certainly  been  given  over  to  the  f  wit 

neo<lassic  ideal :  Hulme  would  be  gratified  to  find  how  it  had  r  lea; 

been  purged  of  all  Romantic  slush  and  flux,  and  made  into  a  |  voc 

rigid,  hierarchical,  and  essentially  dead  instrument.  His  asso-  1  1 

ciation  with  Cambridge  and  Cambridge  philosophers  has  cer-  out 
tainly  borne  fruit  here,  even  though  only  in  the  stony  ground  ^  bre 
of  exegesis  and  evaluation.  It  is  not  creation  itself  which  nco-  |  of  1 
classic  theory  has  affected,  but  the  critical  attitudes  towards  it,  drj 
even  the  attitude  of  the  poets  themselves  .In  contrast  to  Yeats,  Ric 
both  Eliot  and  Auden  accept  in  their  different  ways  the  absolute  the 

duty  of  being  a  man  first  and  a  poet  a  long  way  second.  ‘We  tan 
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I  may  write,  we  must  live’.  Whatever  Romantic  plays  are  in- 
I  dulged  in,  we  must  not  forget  that 

(these  halcyon  structures  are  useful 
As  structures  go,  tnough  not  to  be  confused 
With  anything  really  important . . . 

For  Auden  and  Eliot,  in  fact,  there  is  an  important  sense  in 
I  which  ‘the  poetry  does  not  matter’,  and  this  remarkable  change 

I  of  attitude  is  by  no  means  a  slight  thing  for  the  neo-classic 

I  revulsion  to  have  helped  bring  about.  No,  for  all  his  persuasive- 
r  ness  in  demonstrating  certain  false  or  meaningless  distinctions, 
Mr.  Kermode  cannot  quite  make  us  believe  that  we  are  all  going 
!  to  the  Romantic  heaven  and  that  Hulme  is  of  the  party, 
t  John  Bayley 

[  Neu/  College,  Oxford 

CUNNING  PAST  MAN’S  THOUGHT 
’  Shakespeare’s  Wordplay.  By  M.  M.  Mahood.  Methuen,  1957, 

!  1 8s. 

j  1  FOUND  the  reading  of  Professor  Mahood’s  recent  book  a 
curiously  divided  experience.  Part  of  the  time  I  was  filled  with 
admiration  for  the  subdety  of  her  perceptions,  the  originality 
of  her  insights,  and  the  succinctness  and  incisiveness  with  which 
I  they  arc  presented  (the  book  is  uncommonly  well  written 
I  throughout).  At  other  times  I  found  myself  gently  amused, 

I  irritated,  or  even  angered  by  her  analyses  of  individual  pas- 

sages.  But  though  the  book  seems  to  me  to  play  the  cquivocator 
f  with  the  reader,  persuading  and  disheartening  him  in  turn,  at 
I  least  it  never  ‘equivocates  him  in  a  sleep’  but  is  lively  and  pro- 
f  vocative  throughout. 

The  author  seems  to  me  at  her  best  when  she  is  not  ferreting 
r  out  hidden  quibbles  and  multiple  meanings,  but  is  analysing 
^  broader  issues.  There  arc,  for  instance,  excellent  discussions 
of  the  various  concepts  of  time  in  Macbeth  and  their  role  in  the 
t  dramatic  pattern  of  the  play;  of  the  opposed  attitude  to  words  of 
j  Richard  and  Bolingbrokc;  of  the  difference  in  quality  between 
the  puns  of  the  first  and  second  part  of  Henry  IV;  of  the  impor- 
P  tance  of  the  theme  of  play-acting  in  The  Winter’s  Tale.  And 
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there  are  many  illuminating  incidental  remarks,  such  as  her 
comment  that  Troilus  and  Cressida  ‘ends  where  Hamlet  begins, 
with  the  hero  sustaining  a  shock  that  takes  the  matter  out  of 
words’  (p.  182);  or  her  observation  that  ‘whereas  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth’s  double-entendres  clinch  her  arguments  by  their  neat 
riveting  of  two  distinct  meanings  .  .  .  Macbeth’s  wordplay  is 
exploratory  and  indicates  his  gropings  in  the  chimera-haunted 
darkness  of  his  mind’  (p.  143).  Her  linguistic  preoccupations 
often  lead  to  valuable  insights,  if  also  to  some  rather  startling 
exaggerations,  such  as  the  statement  that  the  dramatic  conflict 
of  Julius  Caesar  ‘is  above  all  a  conflict  of  linguistic  attitudes’ 
(p.  179).  But  every  reader  can  discover  the  bwk’s  excellences 
for  himself.  I  shall  confine  myself  for  the  remainder  of  this 
review  to  its  more  questionable  assumptions  and  methods  of 
analysis,  not  out  of  churlishness  but  because  they  raise  a  number 
of  important  critical  issues  and  are  symptomatic  of  much  that 
has  bwn  written  on  Shakespeare’s  wordplay  in  the  last  thirty 
years. 

As  with  so  many  post-Empsonian  discussions  of  the  subject, 
one  detects  in  the  author’s  joyful  proliferation  of  multiple 
meanings  an  underlying  ‘the-more-the-merrier’  attitude,  what, 
in  a  revealing  and  disarming  phrase,  she  herself  describes  as  a 
‘cormorant  delight’ — though  it  must  in  fairness  be  added  that 
she  is  always  careful  to  relate  the  various  strands  of  meaning 
she  unravels  to  dominant  themes  and  patterns  of  the  play.  1 
shall  illustrate  this  attitude  by  a  somewhat  extreme  example, 
her  discussion  of  Friar  Lawrence’s  words  about  Juliet : 

Here  comes  the  Lady,  Oh  so  light  a  foote 

Will  nere  weare  out  the  euerlasting  flint.  (2.6.16-17) 

Of  this  she  writes : 

An  ambiguity  of  pronunciation  between  ‘near’  and  ‘ne’er’ 
and  another  of  meaning  in  wear  out  enable  us  to  distin¬ 
guish  four  possible  readings  here  before,  with  cormorant 
delight,  we  swallow  the  lot.  Juliet’s  foot  is  so  light  that 

(i)  it  will  never  wear  away  the  everlasting  flint; 

(ii)  it  will  never  last  it  out; 

(iii)  it  will  nearly  outlast  it; 

(iv)  it  will  nearly  wear  it  away. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  obvious  meaning,  platitudinously 
suited  to  the  speaker.  The  second  anticipates  our  fear  that 
the  lovers  are  too  beset  with  enemies  on  the  hard  road  of 
life  to  be  able  to  last  the  course,  whereas  the  third  contra¬ 
dicts  this  by  saying  that  Juliet’s  love  and  beauty,  because 
time  will  not  have  the  chance  to  wear  them  away,  will  last 
in  their  fame  nearly  as  long  as  the  rocks  of  eaith.  And 
this  contradiction  is  heightened  by  (iv)  in  which  light  has 
a  suggestion  of  Juliet’s  luminous  beauty,  and  the  flint  is 
that  of  a  flintlock;  so  that  the  line  is  connected  with  the 
sequence  of  paradoxical  light  images  running  through  the 
play  (p.  66). 


Now,  the  first  meaning  may  be  platitudinous  (though  I  do  not 
find  it  so),  but  at  least  it  has  the  merit  of  making  sense,  and  this 
cannot,  I  think,  be  said  of  meanings  (ii),  (iii),  and  (iv).  Would 
Shakespeare  have  chosen  Juliet’s  light  foot  to  suggest  her  brief 
life-expectancy?  More  strangely  still,  would  he  have  chosen 
her  light  foot  to  suggest  the  durability  of  the  fame  of  her  love 
and  beauty?  With  meaning  (iv)  we  have  followed  Alice  through 
the  looking-glass  into  a  world  where  ‘nothing  is  but  what  is 
not’.  But  ten  times  stranger  than  all  this  is  the  notion  that  the 
spectator  or  reader  can  accommodate  all  four  of  these  meanings 
in  his  mind  and  allow  each  of  them  to  play  its  part  in  orientat¬ 
ing  his  attitudes  and  feelings. 

Even  in  the  most  complex  line  of  recognisable  wordplay,  such 
as  ‘light  seeking  light  does  li^ht  of  light  be^ile’,  the  listener’s 
mind  is  performing  a  single  journey  of  varying  speed,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  wit  and  the  readiness  of  his  Iwow- 
ledge  of  the  various  possible  meanings  of  ‘light’.  But  in  the 
passage  under  discussion  the  listener  is  expected  to  retrace  his 
steps  three  times  and  to  perform  with  lightning  speed  four 
separate  journeys  over  the  same  piece  of  road,  without  being  left 
too  far  lagging  in  the  rear  of  the  constantly  progressing  verse. 
This  notion,  which,  in  a  less  extreme  form,  underlies  many  of 
the  analyses  in  the  book,  seems  to  me  devoid  of  any  dramatic 
viability.  Even  if  only  two  such  mental  journeys  were  carried 
out,  the  reader  would  be  hopelessly  len  behind,  though  he 
knew  the  play  by  heart. 
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Miss  Mahood’s  remark  that  in  meaning  (iv)  light  ‘has  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Juliet’s  luminous  beauty’  illustrates  another  major 
defect  of  her  analytical  method:  her  tendency  to  isolate  in¬ 
dividual  words  or  Unes,  to  brood  over  them  and  allow  them  to 
suggest  further  meanings,  uncontrolled  by  the  demands  of  their 
linguistic  context.  The  coupling  of  ‘light’  with  ‘foot’  surely 
prevents  us  from  receiving  any  suggestion  of  Juliet’s  luminous 
beauty,  and  hence  from  perceiving  any  connection  between  it 
and  the  light-images  running  through  the  play.  It  is,  however, 
her  refusal  to  let  the  immediately  following  lines  in  any  way 
restrict,  much  less  determine,  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  that 
I  find  most  disconcerting.  For  the  whole  passage  reads : 

Here  comes  the  Lady !  Oh,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  nere  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 

And  yet  not  fall;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Even  if  the  two  lines  Miss  Mahood  quotes  had  not  already  done 
so  in  isolation,  the  contiguous  three  lines  she  does  not  quote 
surely  decide  for  us  which  of  her  four  meanings  applies  and 
force  us  to  exclude  meanings  (ii),  (iii),  and  (iv).  For  only  the 
first  meaning  leaves  the  passage  without  an  unbridgable  ‘seman¬ 
tic  gap’,  to  borrow  Mr.  Bateson’s  useful  phrase.  (No  doubt 
Miss  Mahood  would  claim  that,  though  the  last  three  lines  link 
up  only  with  her  first  meaning,  the  other  three  senses  are  none¬ 
theless  present  as  subsidiary  meanings  in  the  listener’s  mind.  It 
is  precisely  this  psychological  hypothesis  which  I  challenge.) 

As  a  case  among  many  where  the  syntactic  context  seems  to 
me  to  exclude  a  further  meaning  suggested  by  Miss  Mahood, 
one  may  cite  Leontes’s 

Goe  play  (Boy)  play :  thy  Mother  playes,  and  I 
Play  too;  but  so  disgrac’d  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hissc  me  to  my  Graue. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  meaning  of  ‘issue’,  that  of  ‘outcome’, 
‘result’.  Miss  Mahood  thinks  it  may  also  refer  to  ‘Polixenes’ 
bastard  child  that  Hermione  now  carries’  (p.  149),  and  this  is 
no  doubt  a  possibility.  But  when  she  proceeds  to  tell  us  that 
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‘issue’  can  also  ‘mean  Mamillius,  whose  death  drives  Leontes  to 
a  mortified  existence’,  one  is  forced  to  protest  that  it  can  only 
mean  this  (and  it  would  be  a  very  odd  and  opaque  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  such  a  thought)  if  we  divorce  the  words  entirely  from 
their  syntactic  context. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  Miss  Mahood  ignores  the 
limiting  effect  on  possible  meanings  not  only  of  the  linguistic 
context  but  also  of  the  dramatic  situation  in  which  a  line  occurs, 
one  may  quote  her  discussion  of  Miranda’s  remark  about  Fer¬ 
dinand:  ‘He’s  gentle  and  not  fearful’.  Of  this  she  writes; 
‘Ostensibly  this  means:  “He  is  harmless  and  gives  no  cause 
to  fear  him’’,  but  over  and  above  this  Miranda,  who  has  found 
a  new  loyalty,  is  saying :  “You  need  not  think  that  he  is  afraid 
of  you  because,  out  of  pure  good  breeding,  he  puts  up  patiently 
with  your  ill-treatment’’  ’  (p.  37-8).  But  both  the  linguistic 
context  and  the  dramatic  situation  in  which  the  lines  are  spoken 
indicate  that  the  second  of  her  paraphrases  is  much  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  the  hrst.  What  Miranda  says  is : 

O  dear  father. 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 

He’s  gentle  and  not  fearful. 

The  ‘too  rash’  makes  clear  that  Miranda  here  is  anxious  about 
her  father’s  safety,  not  that  of  Ferdinand.  The  dramatic  situa¬ 
tion  supports  this,  for  Ferdinand  has  just  drawn  his  sword  on 
Prospero.  But  ‘gentle’  here  does  not,  I  am  convinced,  mean 
‘well-bred’  but  rather  ‘of  gentle  birth  and  therefore  endowed 
with  courage’.  The  right  meaning  of  the  passage  seems  in  fact 
very  accurately  rendered  by  Lieutenant  Lismahago’s  paraphrase 
in  Humphry  Clinl^rry  which  Miss  Mahood  quotes  in  a  footnote : 
‘being  gentle,  that  is,  high-spirited,  he  won’t  tamely  bear  an 
insult’.  But  even  if  the  linguistic  and  dramatic  context  accenn- 
modated  equally  well  either  of  these  two  readings  of  the  line, 
we  would  still  have  to  choose  between  them,  for  I  do  not  believe 
the  human  mind  to  be  capable  of  lodging  two  such  contradic¬ 
tory  meanings  side  by  side  while  at  the  same  time  following 
the  progress  of  the  scene. 

Moreover,  the  imaginative  impact  of  a  metaphor  is  often 
greatly  diminished,  if  not  destroyed  altogether,  by  the  intro- 
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ducdon  of  further,  unrelated  images.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  Miss  Mahood’s  discussion  of  Macbeth’s 

The  Wine  of  Life  is  drawne,  and  the  mecre  Lees 
Is  left  this  Vault,  to  brag  of. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  and  indisputable  pun  on  ‘vault’, 
meaning  both  ‘wine-cellar’  and  ‘the  Universe’,  she  suggests  that  , 
the  lines  contain  ‘a  kind  of  long-distance  pun’  (p.  144),  made 
possible  by  our  remembering  Macbeth’s  equestrian  metaphor  1 
used  in  his  soliloquy  three  scenes  earlier : 

I  haue  no  Spurre 

To  pricke  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  onely 
Vaulting  Ambition,  which  ore-leapes  it  selfe,  I 

And  falles  on  th’  other.  I 

This,  she  argues,  enables  us  to  read  the  lines  as  also  meaning,  I 
‘The  best  of  my  life  is  over,  and  I  am  left,  the  bitter  dregs  of  my 
former  self,  able  to  boast  of  nothing  except  the  ambitious  mur-  I 
der  of  my  king.’  This  is  ingenious,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
syntactic  reason  for  rejecting  this  interpretation.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  kills  stone-dead  the  other,  more  imaginative,  read¬ 
ing.  We  cannot  have  both.  The  imagination  needs  to  linger 
over  the  by  no  means  simple  metaphor  of  the  wine-cellar  in 
order  to  receive  its  full  poetic  impact,  and  I  do  not  sec  how 
the  metaphor  from  horsemanship,  postulating  a  complete  gram- 
made  reoricntadon,can  be  anything  but  an  unwelcome  intruder. 

The  same  seems  to  me  to  hold  true  of  Miss  Mahood’s  discus-  I 
sion  of  Mad>eth’s  ‘But  heere,  vpon  this  Banke  and  Schoole  of  I 
time’.  After  quoting  Dover  Wilson’s  remarks  that  shoal  was 
‘perhaps,  after  “a  babbled  o’  green  fields”,  Theobald’s  most 
brilliant  elucidation.  Accept  it,  and  we  see  life  as  a  ‘‘narrow 
bank  in  the  ocean  of  eternity”  (Johnson);  reject  it,  and  the 
image  shrinks  to  the  limits  of  a  dusty  classroom  with  Macbeth 
seated  upon  a  ‘‘bank”  or  “bench”  ’,  she  continues :  ‘We  may 
also  accept  both  and  thus  experience  one  of  those  phantasma¬ 
goric  impressions  of  enlarging  .md  shrinking  which  are  so  much 
part  of  the  total  nightmare  effect  of  Macoeth,  and  which  wc 
meet  a  little  later  in  the  same  scliloquy  in  the  babe,  naked  and 
new  born  and  yet  striding  the  blast,  or  in  the  great  apocalyptic 
horsemen  which  arc  also  the  cherubim,  the  infants  of  heaven’ 
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(p.  24).  Once  again  1  do  not  believe  that,  if  we  accept  both, 
our  imagination  has  time  to  experience  properly  the  picture  of 
life  as  a  ‘narrow  bank  in  the  ocean  of  eternity’,  which  Dover 
Wilson  so  righdy  extols  in  preference  to  the  schoolroom  image. 
And,  time  apart,  one  seems  to  me  to  oust  the  other.  The  homely 
and  the  sublime  may  be  closely  juxtaposed,  and  often  are  so  in 
I  Shakespeare.  But  they  cannot  occupy  the  same  space. 

Miss  Mahood’s  discussion  of  this  passage  brings  me  to  another 
point  of  some  importance.  I  fotmd,  occasionally,  a  lack  of 
definite  distinction  between  two  quite  different  forms  of  pun- 
1  ning :  In  the  one  we  are  concerned  with  the  creative  process, 

I  the  way  in  which  multiple  meanings  of  words  can  lead  the  poet, 
unconsciously  or  half-consciously,  to  the  choice  of  certain 
images,  or  even  to  the  expression  of  certain  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tions  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  employed.  In  the 
other — and  it  is  only  to  this  form  that  the  term  ‘wordplay’,  with 
its  suggestion  of  purposeful  activity,  strictly  applies — we  deal 
with  Shakespeare’s  conscious  explmtation  of  the  multiple  mean¬ 
ings  of  words  to  make  them  serve  a  variety  of  dramatic  func¬ 
tions,  many  of  which  are  stated  with  such  admirable  insight  and 
^  lucidity  by  Miss  Mahood.  And  here  the  audience  must  be 
intended  to  register  these  meanings  with  varying  degrees  of 
awareness,  depending  on  whether  the  whole  life  of  a  sentence 
I  lies  in  their  recognition  of  such  wordplay,  as  in  all  puns  designed 
I  to  evoke  laughter,  or  whether  they  are  meant  rather  to  increase 

I  the  audience’s  comprehension  of  certain  implied  issues  and 

themes  in  the  play  or  to  sharpen  and  widen  their  mental  image 
'  of  certain  characters.  Now,  in  her  discussion  of  the  ‘bank  and 
I  shoal’  passage,  as  well  as  in  some  other  instances,  Miss  Mahood 
speaks  as  if  both  these  forms  of  punning  were  present.  On  the 
one  hand  she  remarks  that  the  wordplay  involved  in  Shake- 
!  speare’s  spelling  of  ‘shoal’  as  ‘school’  ‘is  not  so  much  auditory 
as  orthographic  and  is  quite  involuntary’  (p.  24,  n.)  and  speaks 
of  it  as  ‘one  of  the  best  pieces  of  unconscious  image-linking 
^  wordplay  in  Shakespeare’'  (p.  23).  On  the  other  she  suggests 
(in  the  lines  quoted  above)  that  we  ought  to  accept  both  the 
scholastic  and  the  oceanic  image  because  the  consequent  impres- 
P  nons  of  enlarging  and  shrinking  form  a  significant  part  of  the 
play’s  ‘total  nightmare  effect’.  We  are  thus  asked  to  believe 
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that  the  pun  is  both  involuntary  and  purposeful,  both  uncon¬ 
scious  and  designed.  1  have  lal^ured  this  small  point  because 
it  seems  to  me  symptomatic  of  the  author’s  reluctance  to  face 
this  problem  on  all  occasions,  as  well  as  of  her  excessive  hos- 
pitahty,  her  evident  reluctance  to  exclude  any  guests  from  her 
banquet  of  words. 

Finally,  I  regret  the  absence  from  the  book  of  any  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  wordplay  in  Elizabethan  drama,  any  analysis  of 
the  way  in  which  Shakespeare’s  mode  of  punning  differed  from 
that  of  his  fellow-dramatists.  This  is  particularly  relevant  to 
a  matter  several  times  touched  on  by  Miss  Mahcxxl :  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  establishing  Shakespeare’s  authorship  of  disputed 
passages  by  discovering  in  them  typically  Shakespearean  forms 
of  wordplay.  For  instance,  in  her  excellent  demonstration  of 
the  way  in  which  ‘the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI  have 
some  passages  where  the  images  are  mortised  by  puns  in  the  real 
Shakespearean  manner’  (p.  27),  one  would  like  to  have  been 
reassured  that  ‘such  typical  linkage  of  ideas  through  wordplay’ 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  Greene  or  Peelc,  and  is  not 
only  typically  but  uniquely  Shakespea'^ean.  Further  on  in  the 
same  chapter  we  are  told  that  ‘there  are  certain  words  whose 
rich  multiplicity  of  meanings  make  them,  in  Johnson’s  phrase, 
Shakespeare’s  favourite  pla]^ngs,  so  that  they  recur  from  play 
to  play.  They  arc,  as  it  were,  brilliant  colours  individual  to 
Shakespeare’s  palette,  so  that  a  single  touch  supplied  by  one  of 
them  renders  a  passage  indubitably  Shakespearean’  (p.  51).  But 
in  the  very  next  paragraph  Miss  Mahood  admits  that  some  of 
these  words,  like  hart-heart  and  son-sun  y  ‘were  part  of  the 
Elizabethan  poet’s  stock-in-trade’,  and  the  same  could  be  said 
of  most  of  the  other  items  in  her  list.  Again,  we  arc  not  told 
whether  the  shift  from  the  image  of  Antiochus’s  daughter  as 
a  ‘Fairc  Glasse  of  light’  to  that  of ‘a  fairc  Violl’,  induced  by  the 
‘unconscious  play  upon  viol-vioT  (p.  22),  is  a  strong  indication 
of  Shakespeare’s  authorship  of  the  first  scene  of  PericleSy  or 
whether  Heywood,  Day,  Wilkins,  and  others  were  also  given 
to  such  unconscious  punning.  There  is  clearly  a  need  for  a 
further  book,  comparing  Shakespeare’s  use  of  multiple  mean¬ 
ings  with  that  of  his  fcllow-clramatists,  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  disputed  portions  of  the  Shakespeare  canon. 
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My  main  quarrel,  then,  with  Miss  Mahood’s  depiction  of 
Shakespeare’s  fatal  Cleopatra  is  that  all  too  often  she  is  presented 
as  'cunning  past  man’s  thought’,  a  creature  of  such  subtlety  and 
infinite  variety  that  she  is  literally  ‘unthinkable’,  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  study  alike.  Miss  Mahood  is  not  imawarc  of  the 
possible  pitfalls  in  wait  for  the  pun-hunter.  ‘A  generation  that 
relishes  Finnegans  Waf^e  is  more  in  danger  or  reading  non 
existent  quibbles  into  Shakespeare’s  work  than  of  missing  his 
subdest  play  of  meaning’,  she  remarks  in  her  opening  chapter 
(p.  ii).  But  in  her  analyses  of  individual  passages  she  frequendy 
ignores  this  danger,  and  treats  them  more  like  Joycean  word- 
games  than  as  pieces  of  dramadc  narrative.  That  she  can  be 
both  subde  and  persuasive  is  shown  by  such  excellent  discus¬ 
sions  as  that  of  Sonnet  60  (pp.  95-6). 

In  her  deepening  and  broadening  of  our  awareness  of  the 
various  dramadc  Unctions  of  Shakespeare’s  wordplay.  Miss 
Mahood  has  rendered  a  most  valuable  service.  What  seems 
needed  now  that  the  first  fine  careless  rapture  experienced  in  the 
discovery  of  multiple  meanings  (itself  an  inevitable  and  salu¬ 
tary  reaction  to  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  attitudes  to 
quibbles)  has  spent  itself,  is  a  much  more  cautious  process  of 
selection,  rigorously  controlled  by  a  recognition  of  the  limiting 
effects  of  both  linguistic  and  dramatic  context;  in  other  words, 
the  weeding  of  a  garden  that  has  grown  to  seed  rather  than  the 
free  proliferation  of  further  vegetation. 

Ernest  Schanzer 

Liverpool  University 


‘A  FORM  OF  IMITATION  WITHOUT  A  NAME’ 

Hypnos  Walking.  Poetry  and  Prose  by  Rene  Char.  Selected 
and  translated  by  Jackson  Mathews.  Random  House,  $5. 
Reni  Char’s  Poetry.  Studies  by  several  hands.  Editions  De 
Luca.  Rome.  Price  in  U.K.  4s.  6d. 

THE  publication  of  Hypnos  Waging  is  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
consider  definitions  of  or  assumptions  about  poetry,  verse  and 

Erose.  For  here  are  writings  at  once  vatic  and  gnomic.  They 
ick  the  formal  repetitions  of  poetry — stanza,  rhythm,  rhyme. 
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They  exploit  the  discontinuity  of  speech  and  the  chaos  of  the 
subconscious  mind.  They  are  dense,  esoteric  and  pithy.  Are 
they  poems?  How  shall  we,  if  we  must,  classify  thisr  (The 
version  is  by  Jackson  Mathews.) 

November  of  mists,  listen  through  the  woods — the  bell  of 
the  last  footpath  crossing  the  evening  to  disappear, 
the  distant  wish  of  the  wind  sifting  return  to  the 
shackles  of  absence  passing. 

Season  of  quiet  cattle,  of  girls  without  malice,  your 
powers  are  those  my  power  contradicts;  you  have  eyes  like 
my  name,  the  name  I  am  asked  to  forget. 

Even  if  we  call  this  prose,  we  still  have  to  reckon  with  the 
response  it  excites.  Its  effect  may  be  very  similar  to  that  of  con¬ 
ventional  poetry  or  verse.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  rhythm, 
rhyme  and  stanza  extort  from  us  a  unique  kind  of  attention; 
but  poetry  cannot  be  exhaustively  described  in  terms  of  its  pro¬ 
sodic  constituents.  There  are  times  when  a  rhythm  in  what 
we  call  prose  closely  resembles  a  rhythm  in  blank  verse.  And 
there  are  many  prose-writers  at  least  as  scrupulous  in  their 
vowel-  and  consonant-patterns  as  Edith  Sitwell  asserts  she  is  in 
her  poetry.  Free  verse  seems  to  move  towards  prose.  The  verset 
is  not  too  far  from  the  stanza.  So  we  might  decide  that  the 
difference  between,  say,  free  verse  and  blank  verse  is  no  greater 
than  that  between  free  verse  and  a  prose  that  aims  at  disturbing 
or  impressing.  And  we  might  go  on  to  propose  a  poetical  spec¬ 
trum  in  which  prose,  verse  and  prose-poem  all  share  a  poetic 
element  distinct  for  its  quality  of  feeling.  Without  discarding 
convenient  labels,  we  could  distinguish  between  formal  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  page  and  response  in  the  reader. 

The  odd  thing,  however,  is  that  M.  Char’s  book  is  sub-tided 
‘Poetry  and  Prose’,  and  contains  this  sort  of  thing,  which  would 
not  lose  from  being  set  out  as  prose. 

Pass  on. 

The  sidereal  spade 

Once  dived  and  vanished  there. 

This  evening  a  village  of  birds 

Passes  over,  exulting. 
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And  this  kind  of  writing  appears  too : 

Cyprb  que  le  chasseur  blesse 
Dans  rhallucination  du  soir  clair, 

Entre  la  lumi^e  et  la  mer 
Tombent  vos  chaudes  silhouettes. 

Which,  seeming  to  evoke  Verlaine,  is  as  near  to  rhyme  as  M. 
Char  gets.  But,  either  because  he’s  not  clear  about  it  himself 
(M*  because  he  thinks  it’s  obvious  and  not  worth  discussing,  he 
doesn’t  explain  what  he  means  by  ‘poetry’.  This  is  a  pity, 
because  some  of  the  most  moving  pieces  are  set  out  as  prose. 

These  reflections  look  very  sm^l  beside  the  prophecies  of  M. 
Rene  Menard  who,  in  his  essay  called  ‘Search  for  the  Base  and 
the  Summit,  Poverty  and  Privilege’,  says  of  Char’s  writing: 
‘It  is  neither  prose  nor  poem.  The  distinction,  indeed,  is  one 
that  it  will  some  day  be  necessary  to  wipe  out,  because  it  has 
00  great  meaning  len  in  a  day  when  genres  are  being  abolished 
along  with  the  mental  categories  that  justified  them  .  .  .’  ‘To 
assign  to  Poetry  formal  modes  of  expression  is,  in  my  view, 
to  Imow  nothing  of  Poetry.  It  is  the  first  moment  of  the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  Being  through  language,  and  what  is  called  prose  is 
nothing  but  the  dilution  and  attenuation  of  it  through  chill  net¬ 
works  of  the  contingent  and  the  practical.’  Mock  pearls  before 
real  swine,  perhaps;  this  apocalyptic  style  of  criticism  is  un¬ 
sympathetic  to  us.  But  its  theme  has  some  interest,  because  it 
suggests  that  the  prose-poem  may  be  related  to  poetry  much 
as  the  psalm  is  to  die  hymn. 

The  structural  unity  of  the  psalm  depends  on  repetitions;  and 
if  we  sense  form  developing  rather  than  shape  superinduced, 
it  is  because  the  psalm  proceeds  by  building  on  itself.  Certain 
components  turn  out  to  be  keystones.  But  we  realise  this  only 
Ml  looking  back.  In  the  hymn,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure 
j  we  get  from  the  form  is  one  of  anticipation.  After  thirty  words 
of  a  psalm,  we  may  still  be  in  the  dark  as  to  its  pattern.  After 
one  stanza  of  a  hymn,  we  can  guess  fairly  accurately.  In  the 
one,  form  is  always  developing;  in  the  other,  it  is  prescribed  in 
detail.  And  so,  in  a  sense,  the  psalm  is  capable  of  greater  sur¬ 
prise:  its  power  of  denouement  exceeds  that  of  the  hymn. 
Repetition  is  the  psalm’s  principle;  the  hymn  is  caged.  The 
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psalm  is  (in  R.  P.  Blackmur’s  phrase)  expressive  form,  such  as 
we  find  attempted  in  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  poems,  The  Cantos, 
Hart  Crane’s  The  Bridge  and  Carlos  Williams’s  Paterson.  And 
expressive  here  means  unexacting :  repetition  is  the  instinctive 
device  of  the  person  exultant,  hysterical  or  emphatic.  There  is 
a  minimum  of  artful  manipulation.  As  Marianne  Moore  says 
in  ‘The  Past  and  the  Present’,  ‘Hebrew  poetry  is  prose  with  a 
sort  of  heightened  consciousness.’  Ecstasy  affords  the  occasion 
and  expediency  determines  the  form.  To  Miss  Moore — herself 
a  fastidious  constructor  of  patterns  that  expose  words  at  special 
angles — Hebrew  poetry  is  one  type  of  emphatic  pattern.  Pat¬ 
tern  enlivens  material;  too  complex  a  pattern  becomes  idiosyn¬ 
cratic.  Too  simple  a  pattern  (Uke  that  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’s 
poetry)  deprives  the  writer  of  mere  persuasiveness. 

Now,  anaphora  (the  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase  at  the 
beginning  or  consecutive  verses  or  sentences)  is  essential  to  the 
prose-poem:  when  prose  becomes  as  patterned  as  Pater’s  or 
Jeremy  Taylor’s,  it  steals  poetry’s  thunder — obviously.  And 
poetry’s  thunder  is  its  power  to  persuade.  It  is  interesting,  then, 
to  see  that  Char  makes  no  attempt  at  structure;  he  avoids  repe¬ 
tition.  His  compositions  do  not  develop,  but  consist  of  aphor¬ 
isms  amassed  in  parallel  or  simply  collected  haphazardly 
together.  He  uses  the  emotions  of  poetry  in  the  style  of  the 
proverb  or  the  diary-entry.  His  poems  are  accumulations  but 
arc  not  cumulative.  He  writes  in  versets  of  varying  length; 
most  of  the  long  poems  in  this  book  are  built  up  from  aphorisms. 
One  longish  work,  he  pohne  pulvSrisi  (1947),  seems  almost 
to  enact  the  principle  of  formlessness  and  stylised  fragmentari- 
ncss.  But  is  it  a  faithful  attempt  to  record  the  distracted  think¬ 
ing  of  a  typical  modern  man,  or  just  an  impatient  striving  after 
large  gesture.?  The  result  is  nineteen  disconnected  poems 
grouped  together  solely — it  seems — to  point  the  absurdity  of  any 
integration,  whether  in  art  or  in  life.  The  poet  says,  ‘it  seemed 
to  me  that  an  argument  was  needed  to  emphasise  both  the 
autonomy  of  each  poem  and  its  dependence  on  the  others.  A 
guiding  lamp,  rigorous  and  serene  in  the  midst  of  the  often 
convulsive  ensemble,  would  be  an  exorcism  on  my  own  behalf. 
One  is  reminded  of  essayists  who,  a  posteriori,  seek  an  argument 
by  which  to  integrate  independent  essays  into  a  book.  Char  is 
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perilously  near  the  votdu  and  the  grandiloquent.  Was  the  point 
of  the  pulverised  poem  worth  making  in  that  way?  Is  it  not 
made  better  by  another  long  poem,  Lettcra  amorosa  (1953) 
which,  for  all  its  blatant  fragmentariness,  discontinuity  and 
ellipses,  hangs  together  around  the  theme  of  parted  lovers?  The 
question  I  am  asking  is  this :  Does  the  poet  convey  disorganisa¬ 
tion  best  by  writing  a  deliberately  or  involuntarily  disorganised 
form?  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  prose  poem  encourages  the 
poet  to  proffer  the  sloppy  as  ingenious  device.  But  I  do  think 
that  the  fallacy  of  onomatopoeia — art  mimicking  what  it  says 
—is  likely  to  attract  just  those  poets  who  have  discarded  regular 
rhythm,  rhyme  pattern  and  stanza  form.  Can  the  poet  freely 
associate  and  isolate  words  and  ideas  in  the  same  way  as  Chagall, 
for  example,  disregards  familiar  combinations  for  the  sake  of 
pattern? 

Here,  of  course,  I  touch  on  a  theme  that  Donald  Davie  ex¬ 
plored  with  such  brilliance  on  the  Third  Programme.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  words  usually  mean  more  in  grammatical  lines 
than  in  any  other  arrangement.  True,  to  deform  the  usual 
paginal  arrangement  of  prose  and  verse  is  a  valuable  trick — take 
Pound,  Carlos  Williams,  Apollinaire,  Cummings,  for  example 
f  —but  a  trick  easily  over-used.  The  vast  connotative  power  of  an 
isolated  word  is  obvious;  the  power  of  a  hundred  words  simi¬ 
larly  isolated,  say  on  the  page,  is  by  no  means  obvious.  Words 
return  to  their  operational  frame,  the  line.  Visual  representation 
can  defy  perspective,  and  it  has  no  grammar.  There  is  no  syn¬ 
tax  of  images  except  on  the  level  of  stock  symbol :  a  goat  and 
a  girl  together.  But  there  is  no  expressionism  of  words. 

So  Char  has,  in  fact,  brought  to  notice  the  possibilities  he 
disdains.  Most  of  what  he  writes  is  set  out  as  prose;  and  melo¬ 
dious,  trenchant  ctxnposition  it  is. 

Thanks  for  being  my  never  broken  flower  of  gravity,  iris. 
You  raise  miraculous  affections  beside  the  waters,  you  do 
not  weigh  upon  the  dying  you  watch  over,  you  distinguish 
wounds  time  has  no  effect  on,  you  lead  to  no  house  of 
dismay . . . 

Camping  on  the  hillsides  near  the  village  are  orchards  of 
mimosa.  During  the  gathering  season  it  may  happen  that 
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some  distance  away  you  meet  an  extremely  sweet-smelling 
girl  whose  arms  have  been  busy  all  day  among  the  fragile 
branches.  Like  a  lamp  whose  bright  nimbus  were  per¬ 
fume,  she  goes  her  way,  her  back  to  the  setting  sun. 

Often,  Char’s  most  poignantly  beautiful  statements  appear  to 
depend  on  vagueness.  Take  this,  from  the  Maquis  diary, 
Feuillets  d'Hypnos. 

Temperate  almond  trees,  dreamy  and  quarrelsome  olive 
trees,  against  the  open  fan  of  twilight  you  post  our  strange 
health. 

There,  ‘post’  has  to  be  vague — last  post;  to  station  militarily; 
to  go  swifdy  ...  it  is  an  enriching  obscurity.  Char  has  evolv^ 
his  own  brand  of  aphorism,  highly<oloured,  romantic  and 
highly  rhetorical.  The  translations  in  this  volume  are  by  several 
hands.  Those  of  William  Jay  Smith  and  W.  S.  Merwin  are  the 
best.  Here  is  Mr.  Smith : 

The  lark  when  scarcely  touched  by  light 
Soars  sparkling  with  the  joy  it  sings . .  . 

We  must  be  seen  walking  indifferent  in  your  midst. 
Forest  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  everyone. 

Being  far  from  all  doors,  almost  wholly  unknown. 

None  of  these  translations  goes  far  wrong.  William  Carloi 
Williams  takes  full  possession  of  the  poems  he  translates. 

Brief  harp  of  the  larches 
On  mossy  spur  of  stone  crop 
— ^Fa^ade  of  the  forest. 

Against  which  mists  arc  shattered — 

And  W.  S.  Merwin  is  well  at  home  too : 

Such  is  the  wood-pigeon’s  song  when  the  shower  approaches— 
the  air  is  powdered  with  rain,  with  ghostly  sunlight— 

It  is  reassuring  to  sec  so  many  fine  poets  assisting  at  this  anniver¬ 
sary.  Char  is  now  fifty,  and  less  high-flown  man  some  of  lu$ 
advocates;  Albert  Camus,  for  example: 
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The  fire  of  Etna  broods  intolerant  under  some  of  his  state¬ 
ments,  the  royal  wind  of  Sils  Maria  flows  through  his 
poems,  making  them  resound  with  a  noise  of  fresh  and 
tumultuous  waters  ...  At  the  centre  of  Le  pohne  pul- 
vMsSy  for  instance,  there  is  a  mysterious  Are  round  which 
swirls  a  ceaseless  eddy  of  glowing  images. 

If  we  put  a  shell  to  one  ear,  we  can  hear  the  sea — or  so  it  is 
said.  Char’s  work  has  prompted  some  of  the  most  extravagant, 
most  heart-baring,  most  irrelevant  and  messianic  criticism  that 
has  appeared  for  some  time.  Much  of  the  critical  writing  in 
Studies  is  sheer  hero-worship.  There  is  good  reason  for  that : 
Char  was  a  Maquis  leader  in  Provence.  Privation,  hunger, 
atrocity,  resignation  and  rebellion  are  his  themes.  His  habitual 
style  is  laconic;  his  poems  read  like  telegrams  to  posterity.  As 
Ciunus  says,  ‘by  rejecting  nothing  of  his  own  time.  Char  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  doing  more  than  express  ourselves  . . .  from  such  works 
as  these  ...  we  shall  be  able  to  look  for  help  and  vision  from 
now  on’.  Poetry  is  far  from  being  relegated.  But  whether  or 
not  we  can  assent  to  the  degree  of  unhappiness  needed  to  turn 
elcgist  into  priest,  this  poetry  is  worth  having.  At  worst  it  sends 
us  back  to  Aristotle’s  statement  in  the  Poetics  that  ‘There  is 
further  an  art  which  imitates  by  language  alone,  without  har¬ 
mony,  in  prose  or  verse,  and  if  in  verse,  either  in  some  one  or 
in  a  plurality  of  metres.  This  form  of  imitation  is  to  this  day 
without  a  name.’  Char’s  form,  between  dialogue  and  epigram, 
suggests  both  Plato  and  Heraclitus.  The  utterances  are  obvi- 
ou^  intended  as  inexhaustible  objects  of  meditation.  But  need 
the  truth  be  always  either  naked  or  dark  ? 

The  child  sees  the  man  not  in  a  true  but  a  simplified  light. 
That  is  the  secret,  why  they  are  inseparable. 

Black  contains  the  impossible^  alive.  Its  mental  field  is  the 
centre  of  all  surprises,  all  paroxysms.  Its  prestige  escorts  poets 
and  prepares  men  of  action. 

For,  as  Char  has  often  shown,  the  truth  can  be  the  most  original 
and  entrancing  thing  in  the  world. 

Memorial  University  of  Paul  West 

Newfoundland 
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THE  TEMPORAL  MODE:  FOUR  KINDS  OF 
FICTION 

MR.  HARVEY  is  right  to  remind  us  that  if  we  are  to  think 
again  about  the  appropriate  way  to  read  a  novel  we  must  begin 
by  distinguishing  between  different  kinds  of  fiction  {E.  in  C., 
October  1957,  p.  471).  But  ought  we  to  start  out  with  the  notion 
of  a  Jamesian  Chinese  Wall  separating  ‘modern  fiction’  frrai 
something  else  called  ‘pre-Jamesian  fiction’  (ibid.)  or,  even  more 
misleadingly  I  feel,  ‘the  traditional  novel’  (E.  in  C.,  April  1957, 
p.  192).? 

(a)  James  is  no  revolutionary,  either  in  his  elucidation  of  the 
novel’s  technical  problems  or  in  his  method  of  solving  them. 
(Without  his  special  gifts.  Fielding  and  Trollope  discuss  the 
same  technical  problems  as  he  does,  Richardson  makes  use  of 
the  ‘dramatisea  consciousness’,  Jane  Austen  strengthens  the 
ironic  structure  of  Emma  by  an  adroit  manipulation  of  the  I 
‘oblique  and  indirect  view’.)  Since  James,  of  course,  we  are  less  [ 
likely  to  allow  a  novelist’s  narrative  fluency  to  distract  our  t 
attention  from  his  ‘finer  growths’  (see  E.  M.  Forster  on  ‘story’  F 
in  Aspects  of  the  Novel).  But  even  Fielding,  a  ‘primitive'  novel-  j 
ist  feeling  his  way  towards  the  requirements  of  his  new  species  ^ 
of  writing,  makes  a  similar  plea  for  appreciation  based  on  in¬ 
telligence,  memory  and  foreknowledge.  He  would  not  thank 
the  ‘Chicago  critics’  for  refraining  from  turning  his  pages  to 
and  fro  (see  E.  in  C.,  October  1955,  p.  374),  since  to  turn  his  ' 
pages  to  and  fro  is  exactly  what  he  asks  us  to  do  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  workings  of  his  plot  and  the  flavour  of  his  comic 
irony  (see  Tom  Jones y  Book  XVIII,  Chap.  II,  ‘If  the  reader  will 
please  to  refresh  his  memory  by  turning  to  the  scene  at  Upton 

(b)  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  already  a  ' 
commonplace  that  essential  differences  of  kind  might  be  asso-  j 
ciated  with  the  novelist’s  mode  of  solving  basic  questions  of  I 
technique.  Johnson  (Boswell’s  Life,  O.U.P.,  vol.  i,  pp.  367-8),  j 
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Richard  Cumberland  {Henry ^  Book  111,  Chap.  1),  Mrs.  Barbaul^ 
(introductory  essay,  The  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Richardson y 
vol.  i),  Scott  {Fielding,  Richardson  and  Smollett  in  the  Bio¬ 
graphical  Memoirs),  arc  among  those  who  felt  that  the  intrusive 
‘cnnniscient’  author,  his  attention  fixed  on  the  ‘dial-plate’,  was 
likely  to  produce  a  different  order  of  fiction  from  that  of  the 
man  who  tried  to  find  out  ‘how  a  watch  was  made’  and  drama¬ 
tised  iimcr  movements  of  feeling  and  thought  with  the  help  of 
the  epistolary  method  or  the  autobiographic  ‘memoir’  (or  nar¬ 
rative  ‘going  backwards’ — Horace  Walpole’s  description  of 
Tristram  Shandy  in  a  letter  of  April  1760).  Early  novelists 
consciously  separate  themselves  into  different  camps  according 
to  their  method  of  approach.  Fielding  distinguishes  his  kind 
frcMn  Richardson’s,  Sarah  Fielding  distinguishes  hers  from  her 
brother’s  (sec,  for  example,  Henry  Fielding  in  The  Champion, 
December  ii,  1739)  and  in  his  preface  to  Sarah  Fielding’s 
Familiar  Letters  .  .  .  ’  1747;  and  Sarah  Fielding  in  her  preface 
to  The  Cry,  1754). 

(c)  With  the  alterations  in  sensibility  which  take  place  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  new  kinds  of  fiction  occur :  the  differences 
are  obviously  greater  than  the  similarities  when  Pride  and  Pre¬ 
judice  is  set  b«idc  Wuthering  Heights  or  Humphry  Clinker 
beside  Middlemarch.  ‘With  every  new  subject,’  says  Stevenson, 
‘the  novelist  varies  his  method  and  alters  his  point  of  attack.’ 
By  the  time  of  James  it  becomes  clear  that  according  to  his 
‘subject’,  ‘method’  and  ‘point  of  attack’  the  novelist  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  or  other  of  four  types  of  structure. 

(1)  As  a  commentator  on  the  broad  tendencies  and  attitudes 
of  a  society  or  an  age,  the  novelist  appears  as  the  ‘inclusive* 
panoramic  author  who  employs  comedy,  irony  and  satire  as  the 
instruments  of  his  critical  strategy.  Fluency  and  inventiveness 
here  tend  to  serve  ‘story’ — narrative  flow — at  the  expense  of  the 
writer’s  sense  of  form  and  his  insight  into  ‘internal  man’.  Field¬ 
ing  or  Dickens  are  examples,  and  here  if  anywhere  the  ‘Chicago’ 
method  might  seem  appropriate.  Smollett  would  be  satisf^d 
with  it,  perhaps.  Fielding,  it  seems,  would  not. 

00  As  the  analyst  of  individual  feelinp  and  emotions,  the 
novelist  appears  as  the  ‘ex«lusive’  artist  whose  interpretation  of 
life— in  particular  hidden  human  conflict — is  disciplined  by  a 
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deeper  irony  and  at  times  illuminates  the  nature  of  tragic  experi-  I 
ence.  A  certain  technical  fastidiousness  is  indissociable  from  this  I 
‘kind’ :  even  when  the  nice  discrimination  of  Jane  Austen  or 
James  is  replaced  by  the  ‘dreadful  fluidity  of  self-revelation’ 
(Jane  Eyre,  Clarissa)  every  ounce  of  technical  skill  is  directed  to 
the  task  of  successfully  dramatising  the  chosen  centre  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  Memory  and  foreknowledge  seem  essential  to  appre¬ 
ciation  here;  how  else  are  we  to  ^asp  %e  extent  and  significance  | 
of  Strother’s  illusions  or  Emma^s  self-deceptions  (or,  indeed,  to  | 
appreciate  the  full  richness  of  Miss  Bates’s  stream  of  conscious¬ 
ness  with  its  unwitting  revelations  about  the  Jane  Fairfax—  I 
Frank  Churchill  situation)? 

(iii)  As  ‘sage’  or  ‘prophet’  the  novelist  tends  to  combine  the 
inclusive  writer’s  uneconomical  prodigality  and  the  exclusive  I 
writer’s  feeling  for  pattern.  In  the  ‘sage’ — George  Eliot  or  Tol-  f 
stoy — it  is  primarily  an  intellectual  logic  which  shapes  this  I 
‘pattern’.  Here  Mr.  Holloway’s  method  in  The  Victorian  Sage 
seems  to  come  into  its  own.  And  yet  in  order  to  appreciate 
what  George  Eliot  wants  us  to  understand  by  her  handling  of 
the  self-deceptions  of  Lydgate,  Bulstrode  or  Dorothea  herself—  I 
‘our  deeds  determine  us  as  much  as  we  determine  our  deeds’ 

— it  seems  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  i 
interdependence  of  the  various  moments  of  moral  crisis  as  we  1 
do  when  we  read  Emma  or  The  Ambassadors. 

(iv)  Fot  the  novelist  as  ‘prophet’ — Dostoevsky,  D.  H.  Law- 
rence,  the  late  James — the  shaping  principle  is  less  a  matter  of 
intellectual  logic  than  of  the  poetic  imagination  expressing  itself  | 
through  syml^ls  and  sustained  metaphors  (and  often  providing  | 
overtones  of  the  supernatural).  It  would  seem  that  an  appro-  | 
priate  method  of  reading  here  should  combine  examination  of 
‘theme,  image,  texture’  and  attention  to  the  interdependence 

of  those  sequences  of  crisis  and  resolution  which  contribute  to 
the  ‘rhythm’  of  the  whole  work. 

These  definitions  are  obviously  sketchy  and  tentative,  but  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  set  about  reconsidering  the  nature  of 
‘the  demands  which  the  novelist  makes  on  the  reader’  without  1 
sorting  out  in  some  such  way  the  fundamental  differences  which 

separate  one  kind  of  novel  from  another.  *  _ 

*  Miriam  ALumr 

Liverpool  University 
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'THE  HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN:  ITS  RELIGIOUS 
BASIS’ 

j  MRS.  JOAN  PITTOCK’S  criticism,  in  the  October  issue,  of 
Mr.  Mayhead’s  plea  for  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  {Essays  in 

I  Criticism  y  July  1956)  was  convincing,  as  far  as  it  went.  But 
there  is  more  to  be  said,  I  think.  Believing  that  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian  is  much  Scott’s  most  signiRcant  piece  of  work  (and 
living  fiction  in  its  own  right),  I  think  it  is  well  worth  consider¬ 
ing  what  is  Scott’s  subject  in  the  parts  of  the  novel  which  can 

Idaim  to  keep  in  touch  with  something  like  a  ‘subject’.  Surely, 
as  one  reads,  it  is  by  the  stretch  from  about  chapter  9  to  19  that 
one’s  interest  is  awakened  and  then  absorbed  (just  as  in  reading 
Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles  one  becomes  aware  during  chapters 
!  35  to  37  of  something  altogether  deeper  and  creatively  more 

knit  together  than  Hardy’s  usual  level).  And  what  underlies 
those  chapters  of  Scott’s,  and  is  brought  out  by  almost  every 
'  touch  in  them,  is  the  moral  and  religious  ethos  produced  by 
i  Presbyterianism,  as  it  had  grown  into  the  Scottish  people’s 
general  mentality  in  the  years  after  the  Covenanting  period,  the 
I  Rilling  Time,  and  the  Establishment  of  Presbyterianism — 
schismatic,  yet  still  a  real  national  Church — ^after  the  Revolution 
of  1688. 

I  am  assuming  that  we  can  set  on  one  side  the  dead  wood  in 

I  the  novel :  the  ordinary  history  Scott  retails,  which  does  little 
more  than  set  the  plot  in  motion,  and  fails  to  function  as  any 
kind  of  significant  Background,  and  likewise  the  variously  un¬ 
satisfactory  lesser  characters — Effie’s  lover,  Madge  Wildfire,  the 
clumsily  farcical  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes.  These  bulk  large,  but 
the  central  situation  is  so  strong  that  they  scarcely  infringe  on 
I  it  It  is  true  that  this  central  situation — the  conflict  of  relirious 
I  and  personal  demands  brought  upon  Jeanie  Deans  and  her 
i  father  by  Eflie’s  crime — has  faults  familiar  from  the  Scottish 
I  novel  of  religion  and  from  the  Waverley-novel  genre.  Davie 
Deans  is  often  impossibly  loquacious,  giving  a  good  run  to  his 
I  creator’s  flair  for  me  sort  of  Covenanter  rhetoric  he  had  learned 

}  from  Patrick  Walker’s  lives  of  the  Covenanters  and  elsewhere. 
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At  such  points  (as  in  Fairscrvicc  in  Rob  Roy^  in  most  of  Old 
Mortalityy  in  similar  passages  from  James  Hogg’s  Justified 
Sinner^  and  in  many  lesser  Scottish  works)  we  feel  that  the 
national  attitude  to  this  phase  in  its  past  has  too  far  set  to  keep 
it  alive  as  a  theme,  and  Covenanting  idiom  seems  taken  up 
merely  as  an  effective  literary  style,  ready-made.  In  The  Heart 
of  Midlothiatty  however,  Presbyterianism  is  perhaps  the  more 
satisfactory  a  subject  in  that  it  doesn’t  supply,  as  such,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  action. 

The  significant  novel  begins  where  the  death  of  Davie’s  wife 
calls  from  him,  to  hide  his  grief  and  sustain  his  morale,  a  dis¬ 
play  of  orthodoxy  which  ^ott  gives  in  the  naturally  poetic 
idiom  of  the  Covenanter,  seriously  used  (‘  “I  have  been  this 
night  on  the  banks  of  Ulai,  plucking  an  apple  here  and 
there”  ’ :  ch.  9).  This  death  leaves  the  daughters,  Jeanie  and 
Effie,  in  the  sole  charge  of  their  father.  The  poignant  events 
that  follow  work  out  the  consec[uences  of  their  intensive  Presby¬ 
terian  upbringing.  Effie  is  as‘  much  a  natural,  feminine  reaction 
against  sobriety  and  severity  as  Jeanie  is  its  dutiful  product  and 
Davie  its  enforcer,  with  the  natural  limitations  of  humane 
understanding.  This  complex  is  given  in  the  terse,  perfectly 
convincing  and  fully  dramatic  exchange  between  the  sisters  at 
the  start  of  ch.  10 : 

‘The  elfin  knight  sate  on  the  brae. 

The  broom  grows  bonny,  the  broom  grows  fair; 

And  by  there  came  lilting  a  lady  so  gay. 

And  we  daurna  gang  doun  to  the  broom  nae  mair.’ 
‘Whisht,  Effie,’  said  her  sister;  ‘our  father’s  coming  out  0’ 
the  byre.’  The  damsel  stinted  in  her  song.  ‘Whare  hae  ye 
been  sae  late  at  e’en?’ 

‘It’s  no  late,  lass,’  answered  Effie. 

‘And  wha  was  that  parted  wi’  you  at  the  stile?’ 

‘Naebody,’  replied  Effie  once  more. 

‘Nae  gate !  Naebody !  I  wish  it  may  be  a  right  gate,  and  a 
right  body,  that  keeps  folk  out  sae  late  at  e’en,  Effie.’ 
‘What  needs  ye  be  aye  speering  then  at  folk?’  retorted 
Effie.  ‘I’m  sure,  if  ye’ll  ask  nae  questions.  I’ll  tell  ye  nac 
lees.  I  never  ask  what  brings  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes 
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glowering  here  like  a  wull<at — only  his  ccn’s  greener,  and 
no  sae  gleg — day  after  day,  till  we  are  a’  like  to  gaunt  our 
chafts  aff.’ 

‘Because  ye  ken  very  weel  he  comes  to  see  our  father,’  said 
Jeanie  in  answer  to  this  pert  remark. 

‘And  Dominie  Butler— rioes  he  come  to  see  our  father, 
that’s  sae  taen  wi’  his  Latin  words?’  said  Effie,  delighted 
to  find  that,  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country, 
she  could  divert  the  threatened  attack  upon  herself,  and 
with  the  petulance  of  youth  she  pursued  her  triumph  over 
her  prudent  elder  sister.  She  looked  at  her  with  a  sly  air, 
in  which  there  was  something  like  irony,  as  she  chanted, 
in  a  low  but  marked  tone,  a  scrap  of  an  old  Scotch  song — 
‘Through  the  kirkyard 
I  met  wi’  the  Laird; 

The  silly  puir  body  he  said  me  nae  harm. 

But  Just  ere  ’twas  dark, 

I  met  wi’  the  clerk’ — 

Here  the  songstress  stopped,  looked  full  at  her  sister,  and, 
observing  the  tear  gather  in  her  eyes,  she  suddenly  flung 
her  arms  round  her  neck  and  kissed  them  away.  Jeanie, 
though  hurt  and  displeased,  was  unable  to  resist  the 
caresses  of  this  untaught  child  of  nature,  whose  good  and 
evil  seemed  to  flow  rather  from  impulse  than  from  reflec¬ 
tion.  But  as  she  returned  the  sisterly  kiss,  in  token  of 
perfect  reconciliation,  she  could  not  suppress  this  gentle  re¬ 
proof — ‘Effie,  if  ye  will  learn  fule  sangs,  ye  might  make 
a  kinder  use  of  them.’ 

‘And  so  I  might,  Jeanie,’  continued  the  girl,  clinging  to 
her  sister’s  neck;  ‘and  I  wish  I  had  never  learned  ane  o’ 
them,  and  I  wish  we  had  never  come  here,  and  I  wish  my 
tongue  had  been  blistered,  or  I  had  vexed  ye.’ 

‘Never  mind  that,  Effie,’  replied  the  affectionate  sister.  ‘I 
canna  be  muckle  vexed  wi’  ony  thing  ye  say  to  me;  but  O 
dinna  vex  our  father !  ’ 

‘I  will  not — I  will  not,’  replied  Effie;  ‘and  if  there  were  as 
mony  dances  the  morn’s  night  as  there  are  merry  dancers 
in  the  north  firmament  on  a  frosty  e’en,  I  winna  budge  an 
inch  to  gang  near  ane  o’  them.’ 
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‘Dance!’  echoed  Jeanie  Deans  in  astonishment.  ‘O,  Effie, 
what  could  take  ye  to  a  dance?’ 

Davie  Dean  comes  in  in  time  to  catch  the  word  ‘dance’  (ch.  lo), 
and  delivers  a  heavy  Presbyterian  objurgation  on  ‘dissolute  pro¬ 
fane  pastimes’ — thus  stopping  Effie  from  confiding  to  Jeanie 
about  her  love-affair. 

So  the  disaster  is  launched — by  an  accident,  but  not  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  trick,  rather  an  accident  ‘inevitable’  from  the  nature 
of  these  people  and  what  has  conditioned  them.  It  is  written 
with  a  sensitivity  which  shows  us  all  Scott’s  knowledge  and 
experience  coining  together  in  the  pressure  of  a  human  crisis 
thoroughly  imagined,  for  it  has  been  chosen  with  a  sure  under¬ 
standing  of  his  types.  Effie  privately  forswears  dancing :  ‘  “But 
I’ll  no  gang  back  there  again.  I’m  resolved  I’ll  no  gang  back. 
I’ll  lay  in  a  leaf  of  my  Bible,  and  that’s  very  near  as  if  I  had 
made  an  aith,  that  I  winna  gang  back.”  ’  Religion  touches  the 
lives  of  these  people  all  round,  bracing  Jeanie,  chafing  Effie, 
for  the  best  she  can  do  to  live  up  to  the  religion  of  her  com¬ 
munity  is  these  pathetic  resolves  to  ‘be  good’.  But  that  she 
isn’t  just  a  petulant  girl,  and  has  a  natural  happy  emotion 
foreign  to  the  others,  is  delicately  suggested  by  th  •  songs  (offi¬ 
cially  frowned  on)  and  other  touches  in  that  long  dialogue. 
She  goes  off  to  service  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  vulnerability 
which  lets  in  her  disaster  is  seen  to  m  almost  as  much  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  father’s  crippling  innocence  as  of  her  weakness : 

In  the  good  man’s  security  concerning  the  soundness  of  the 
theological  doctrine  which  his  daughter  was  to  hear,  he 
was  nothing  disturbed  on  account  of  the  snares  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  to  which  a  creature  so  beautiful,  young,  and 
wilful  might  be  exposed  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  and 
corrupted  city.  The  fact  is,  that  he  thought  with  so  much 
horror  on  all  approaches  to  irregularities  of  the  nature  most 
to  be  dreaded  in  such  cases,  that  he  would  as  soon  have 
suspected  and  guarded  against  Effie’s  being  induced  to 
become  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder.  He  only  regretted 
that  she  should  live  under  the  same  roof  with  such  a 
worldly-wise  man  as  Bartoline  Saddletree,  whom  David 
never  suspected  of  being  an  ass  as  he  was,  but  considered 
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■  as  one  really  endowed  with  aU  the  legal  knowledge  to 
'  which  he  made  pretensions,  and  only  liked  him  the  worse 
for  possessing  it. 

This  propensity  of  Davie’s,  to  give  value  to  religious  ortho¬ 
doxy  before  all  else,  and  to  avert  ms  gaze  from  the  life  he  dis¬ 
approves  of,  is  one  of  the  main  forces  operating  at  the  crisis  of 
Erne’s  life  (and  of  the  part  of  the  novel  which  matters),  in  ch. 

1 8.  Davie  recoils  from  his  daughter  because  she  is  a  sinner: 
the  words  in  which  he  does  so  show  us  the  Presbyterian  con¬ 
science  at  the  point  of  turning  into  what  is  predominantly  self- 
righteousness  and  overgrown  social  pride  (it  is  a  point  with 
historical  implications): 

‘But  the  life  of  your  child,  goodman — think  of  that;  if 
her  life  could  be  saved,’  said  ^ddleburgh. 

‘Her  life !’  exclaimed  David.  ‘I  wadna  gie  ane  o’  my  grey 
hairs  for  her  life,  if  her  gude  name  be  gane  . . .  ’ 

The  baillie  with  whom  he  is  now  reasoning  replies  in  words 
which  hint  at  a  central  issue  of  Calvinism : 

‘Well,  sir,’  replied  Mr.  Middleburgh,  ‘I  speak  to  you  as  a 
man  of  sense;  if  you  would  save  your  daughter’s  life,  you 
must  use  human  means.’ 

This  leads  into  a  convincing  religious  argument — the  reason¬ 
able,  not  very  religious  man  exasperated  by  the  seasoned  sec¬ 
tarian  who  will  not  budge.  The  question  is  whether  he  should 
recognise  any  court  set  up  by  the  present,  ‘uncovenanted’ 
government  and  allow  a  daughter  of  his  to  go  before  it  to 
testify  in  favour  of  her  sister. 

The  brunt  of  the  trial  of  conscience  which  follows  falls  on 
Jeanie :  should  she  or  should  she  not  save  her  sister  by  saying, 
untruthfully,  that  she,  Effie,  had  revealed  the  child’s  birth  (the 
only  thing  that  could  save  her  from  the  full  guilt  of  child- 
murder)?  The  exchange  between  Davie  and  Jeanie  on  this 
pant  verges  all  the  time  on  doctrinal  debate,  but  it  is  always 
felt  as  a  crux  in  these  personal  lives.  Although  the  same  back¬ 
ground  has  produced  both  father  and  daughter,  she  differs  from 
him  in  that  her  first  thought  is  for  the  personal  side  of  her 
moral  choice :  the  political  niceties  don’t  occur  to  her.  Davie’s 
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kind  of  scruple  can  only  mislead  and  harass  Jeanie.  But  her 
conscience,  Iwwever  beset,  drives  through  clear  to  her  funda- 
mental  duty,  which  she  never  really  questions : 

She  remained  in  a  state  of  the  most  agitating  terror  and 
uncertainty — afraid  to  communicate  her  thoughts  freely  to 
her  father,  lest  she  should  draw  forth  an  opinion  with 
which  she  could  not  comply;  wrung  with  distress  on  her 
sister’s  account,  rendered  the  more  acute  by  reflecting  that 
the  means  of  saving  her  were  in  her  power,  but  were  such 
as  her  conscience  prohibited  her  from  using;  tossed,  in 
short,  Uke  a  vessel  in  an  open  roadstead  during  a  storm, 
and,  like  that  vessel,  resting  on  one  only  sure  cable  and 
anchor — faith  in  Providence,  and  a  resolution  to  discharge 
her  duty  (ch.  19). 

We  do  not,  I  think,  feel  that  this  decision,  with  its  horrifying 
consequences  for  her  sister,,  involves  any  inhumanity  which 
would  kill  sympathy  for  Act,  Jeanie;  for  her  decision  comes  out 
of  her  character  and  its  strong  decenjey  has  been  established. 
We  may  shudder  at  the  inflexibility  of  the  ethos  which  makes 
such  demands — ^the  crisis  of  conscience  is  argued  out  by  Jeanie 
with  minute  scruples,  plain  peasant  girl  though  she  is  (Gilbert 
Burnet,  the  Episcopal  historian,  was  astounded,  when  he  went 
to  the  West  of  Scotland  with  Archbishop  Leighton’s  ‘  Evange¬ 
lists’,  by  the  detailed  theological  knowledge  and  reasoning- 
power  of  even  the  ‘meanest’  of  the  Ayrshire  peasantry).  Never¬ 
theless,  we  do  not  feel  that  she,  Jeanie  Deans,  is  not  rights  and, 
in  conveying  that,  the  novel  finely  succeeds  in  its  presentment 
of  right  and  conscience.  Pace  Bernard  Shaw,  who  argues  in 
The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism  (his  critique  of  ‘idealism’  and 
‘self-sacrifice’),  that  the  novel  shows  that  ‘people  are  led  to  do 
as  mischievous,  as  unnatural,  as  murderous  things  by  their 
reUgious  and  moral  ideals  as  by  their  envy  and  ambition’;  Scott 
‘dared  not,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  allow  Effic  to  be  hanged 
for  the  sake  of  Jeanie’s  ideals’  (1922  ed.,  pp.  159-60).  This  may 
do  as  one  example  in  a  general  moral  argument,  but  it  is  surely 
tangential  to  the  particular  complexities  of  the  novel.  What 
the  novel  does  is  to  present  the  total  weight  of  circumstances 
which  can  bear  down  on  people  living  in  that  kind  of  society; 
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and  it  is  because  Scott  so  understands  that  way  of  life  that  he 
can  give  us  Jeanie’s  decision  as  something  not  monstrous,  but 
natural  to  her  decent  self. 

A  more  relevant  charge  against  Scott  would  be  that  the  art 
with  which  he  presents  this  crisis  of  conscience  is  not  sensitive 
I  enough.  That  passage  from  ch.  19  in  which  Jeanie’s  dilemma 
is  given  most  fully  is  rather  too  much  a  sequence  of  ideas  in  an 
argument,  too  little  a  movement  in  the  feeling  of  a  person  argu- 
I  ing  with  herself.  There  is  nothing  in  Scott’s  art  at  the  level  of 
chapters  25  and  26  in  Daniel  Deronda,  where  Gwendolen  Har- 
‘  leth  swithers  on  the  crux  of  conmiitting  herself  to  engagement 
to  Henleigh  Grandcourt.  It  is  not  just  that  Gwendolen  is  a  less 
simple  human  being  than  Jeanie.  George  Eliot’s  art  seems  to 
work  down,  through  every  speech,  rendered  thought,  and  meta¬ 
phor,  to  the  very  nerve  of  her  character’s  consciousness.  Beside 
this,  Scott  is  rather  illustrating  a  type  from  history  through 
a  kind  of  semi-personification.  And  if  his  theme,  as  Mr.  May- 
head  has  suggested  (see  Essays  in  Criticism^  6,  III,  p.  277),  is 
‘the  nature  of  justice  as  it  is  in  any  age’,  his  exploration  of  it  is 
I  far  less  radical  than  that  done  by  Measure  for  Measure^  which 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian  (as  the  epigraphs  of  chs.  18  and  20 
remind  us)  at  some  points  parallels.  Shakespeare’s  poetry, 
*  where  Isal^lla  confronts  Angelo  in  II,  iv,  and  her  brother, 
Claudio,  in  111,  i,  plays  with  extraordinary  flexibility  over  not 
only  the  personal  emotions  involved  but  the  principles  of  right 
and  law  (‘What  laws  can  natural  humanity  tolerate — how  much 
freedom  of  personal  life  is  tolerable  to  society?*)  which  the  per¬ 
sons  must  come  to  terms  with.  Of  course  Jeanie  of  her  nature 
(her  puritan-like,  Presbyterian  nature)  cannot  feel,  and  hence 
recoil  from,  ‘sin’  with  the  intensity  of  an  Isabella.  Yet  it  seems 
inconceivable  that  Scott  could  have  risen  to  an  Isabella  what¬ 
ever  his  subject-matter,  for  in  the  novel  that  we  have  he  seems 
not  quite  conscious  that  he  has  got  by  without  evoking  directly 
for  us  any  experience  of  choice  on  Jeanie’s  part.  That  inexpres¬ 
sive  ‘conscience  prohibited’  seems  to  evince  the  author’s  sim¬ 
plicity  as  much  as  his  heroine’s.  Perhaps  the  fairest  and  most 
thoroughly  relevant  comparison  is  with  Hawthorne’s  The 
Scarlet  Letter.  Hawthorne,  deeply  versed  in  a  relipous  back¬ 
ground  not  dissimilar  to  Scotland’s,  also  felt  conscience  to  be 
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fundamental :  it  is  what  dominates  that  novel.  But  he  is  able 
to  imagine  conscience  with  an  artist’s  awareness  which  starts 
direcdy  from  life  and  hence  gives  reaUty  to  what  he  feels  to  be 
essential  in  New  England  history.  The  Scarlet  Letter  is  full  of 
the  experience  of  conscience,  in  the  superbly-done  psychology 
of  the  secretly  guilty  Dimmesdale  (e.g.  the  chapter  ‘The  Interior 
of  a  Heart’)  and  in  a  stroke  in  the  part  of  Hester  Prynne  which 
I  feel  could  hardly  go  deeper.  She  stands  beside  the  scaffold  in 
the  market-place  while  indoors  Arthur,  her  lover,  delivers  the 
Election  Sermon: 

If  the  minister’s  voice  had  not  kept  her  there,  there  would, 
nevertheless,  have  been  an  inevitable  magnetism  in  that 
spot,  whence  she  dated  the  first  hour  of  her  life  of  ignom¬ 
iny.  There  was  a  sense  within  her — ^too  ill-defined  to  be 
made  a  thought,  but  weighing  heavily  on  her  mind — that 
her  whole  orb  of  life,  both  before  and  after,  was  connected 
with  this  spot,  as  the  one  point  that  gave  it  unity,  (ch.  22) 

By  this  wonderful  stroke  Hester’s  moral  doom  is  given  as,  in  her 
life,  something  almost  positive — the  sum  of  what  life  has  been 
to  her,  the  meaning  it  has  taken  on.  (See  O.  D.  Leavis’  ‘Haw¬ 
thorne  as  Poet’,  Sewanee  Review y  1951.) 

Scott,  with  his  comparatively  simple  ‘prohibitions’,  cannot  go 
so  deep,  nor  can  he  follow  out  his  significances  right  through 
the  plot  which  embodies  them.  Mrs.  Pittock  {Essays  in  Criti¬ 
cism  y  October,  1957,  pp.  477-9)  has  defined  well  Scott’s  typical 
incoherence,  and  we  may  have  to  agree  with  her  that  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian  can’t  be  said  to  succeed  because  it  contains 
any  ‘significant  theme’.  Yet  if  Scott’s  sense  of  Presbyterianism 
doesn’t  amount  to  a  unitary  ‘theme’,  it  surely  is  felt  to  control 
every  touch  in  the  live  part  of  the  novel.  Religion  is,  however, 
missing  from  Mrs.  Pittock’s  formula  for  Jeanie — ‘the  peasant 
heroine  who  symbolises  the  national  spirit  of  her  race,  rank  and 
time’ — ^as  it  was  missing  from  Mr.  Mayhead’s  reading  of  the 
novel  as  concerned  with  justice — ^which  seems  to  me  to  depend 
on  making  much  of  elements  which  cannot  compare  for  depth 
and  dramatic  force  with  what  I  have  cited  above.  Nothing  else 
of  Scott’s  has  such  a  cumulative  significance.  There  is  Rob 
Royy  with  the  finely-realised  type  of  the  Bailie,  doomed  by  bis 
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background  and  temperament  to  waver  between  the  old  glam¬ 
our  of  aristocratic  family  and  modern  tradesman’s  practicality 
(ice  his  direct  speech  in  ch.  26) — but  the  action  he  has  to  play 
a  part  in  breaks  down  into  a  sequence  of  adventures.  There  is 
Old  Mortality  f  but  there  the  religious  history  comes  over  with 
an  effect  of  simplifying  propaganda :  we  can  believe  in  neither 
the  heavily-caricatured  extremist  Givenanters  nor  in  the  figure 
of  Morton  in  whom  the  author’s  reason  and  moderation  are 
vested.  The  Scottish  novel  comes  into  its  own  when  the  dominat¬ 
ing  religiousness  of  the  culture  has  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
conscience  (whether  or  not  specifically  religious) — ^intensely 
scrupulous  conscience  whose  demands  put  intolerable  strains  on 
the  relations  of  family,  parents  and  children,  person  and  com¬ 
munity.  Similar  or  related  feelings  are  at  the  centre  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  action  in  the  three  main  novels  later  in  the  tradition : 
War  of  Hermiston,  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutter Sy  and 
Sunset  Song. 

David  Craig 

Edinburgh 

NEW  CRITICS  AND  NEW  LINES 

MR.  TOMLINSON  argues  that  the  rejection  of  his  poems  by 
Mr.  Enright  and  myself  as  editors  of  anthologies  is  a  private 
matter  and  that  Mr.  Enright  should  not  have  mentioned  it.  But 
his  own  reviews  were  full  of  imputations  of  motive,  which  (one 
might  have  thought)  estopped  him  from  pleading  privacy.  No 
doi^t  Mr.  Enright  felt  that  readers  were  entitled  to  any  infor¬ 
mation  capable  of  explaining  their  tone.  Anyhow,  they  can 
now  judge  for  themselves  whether  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  review  can, 
as  he  states,  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  impersonal  polemic 
al(Mic.  Perhaps  it  can.  Even  so,  the  circumstances  might  have 
imposed  a  lide  extra  effort  towards  discretion  and  decorum. 
And  I  find  it  hard  to  take  seriously  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  disavowal 
of  all  knowledge  that  his  verse  had  been  submitted  to  us,  when, 
to  support  it,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  refer  to  as  a  ‘reader’ — ^the 
introducer  of  his  bodr.  I  certainly  formed  the  impression  that 
his  verses  were  submitted  to  me  with  his  knowledge.  But  no 
;  doubt  the  ‘reader’  will  be  willing  to  confirm  Mr.  Tomlinson’s 
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remarkable  statement.  Not  that  it  makes  much  difference :  (or 
he  will  hardly  claim  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  facts  by  the 
time  he  actually  wrote  his  reviews. 

Mr.  Tomlinson’s  only  critical  point,  apart  from  a  call  for 
writers  ostentatiously  to  ‘live  for’  their  art  (ic.  sterile  aestheti¬ 
cism),  was  the  theory  that  to  isolate  experience  from  experiencer 
constitutes  ‘objectivity’ — a  primitive  semantic  delusion.  Your 
other  commentators  on  New  Lines  were  more  interesting.  But 
why  does  Mr.  Gaskell  think  that  to  assert  at  length  that  he  finds 
much  of  New  Lines  dull  is  to  make  a  critical  contribution  ?  He 
is  certainly  entitled  to  his  taste,  but  when  it  conflicts  with  some¬ 
one  else’s  what  does  he  think  he  has  proved,  or  even  suggested? 
Yet  perhaps  one  can  detect  a  deeper  defect  in  such  an  attitude: 
it  amounts  to  a  denial  that  there  is  any  place  in  poetry  for  com¬ 
paratively  flat  lines.  This  is  rather,  indeed  almost  exactly,  as  if 
a  critic  of  painting  should  demand  highlights  everywhere.  And 
it  is  refuted  by  the  successful  practice  of  a  large  majority  of 
great  poets  of  the  past.  Such  stuff  seems  to  be  the  product  of 
too  much  ‘close  reading’.  But  that  is  to  substitute  professional 
technical  standards  for  aesthetic  ones.  ‘Close  reading’  is  a  useful 
method  just  as  long  as  it  is  realised  that  it  is  only  ancillary  to 
reading  proper,  just  as  we  are  not  to  regard  the  work  of  the  man 
who  spends  his  life  examining  paintings  through  a  microscope 
as  a  substitute  for  standing  at  a  reasonable  distance  and  looking 
at  them  properly. 

Mr.  Hayman  does  perform  on  that  battered  old  apparatus, 
‘criticism’,  all  right.  But,  like  so  many  players,  he  seems  to 
think  it  capable  of  laying  down  rules  within  which  poets  must 
operate.  What  can  one  say  when  he  asks,  in  effect,  ‘how  can 
‘  Larkin  be  diffuse  if  Empson  wasn’t’  ?  Why  on  earth  shouldn’t 
he  be?  Anyway,  the  taste  for  clotted  poetry  and  contorted 
syntax  and  general  puns-and-fun  is  a  critic’s  taste  (ie.  the  taste 
of  a  man  who  is  nothing  but  a  critic :  not  that  it  will  have 
escaped  anyone’s  attention  that  the  dryer  the  academicism,  the 
wetter  the  sentimentalism  it  conceals). 

It  will,  fortunately,  always  be  the  case  that  poets  will  read 
what  they  like  and  write  as  they  like :  this  is  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  meir  being  poets  at  all,  I  should  have  thought.  •  Alter¬ 
natively  perhaps  someone  would  now  produce,  to  refute  me,  a 
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poet,  readable  outside  a  senior  common  room,  who  has  actually 
been  modelled  by  rigorous  attention  to  the  schedules  laid  down 
by  Leavis  and  Empson. 

The  notion  of  ‘provincialism’,  too,  is  wrongly  conceived, 
i  surely?  A  poet  like  Philip  Larkin  writes  within  the  area  of 
what  he  finds  significant  and  readable.  In  his  case  it  happens 
i  to  exclude  Laforgue.  But  in  other  cases — Byron,  say — one  can 
j  see  the  same  ‘philistine’  attitude  in  spite  of  the  wide  reading  of 
foreign  literature.  It  is  not  ‘provincialism’,  but  simply  refusal 
I  to  accept  a  particular  curriculum — ^any  particular  curriculum. 
Who  was  it  who  said,  ‘The  poet  got  a  third  in  Schools :  the 
bird  of  paradise  did  badly  in  the  poultry  show’  ? 

London  Robert  Conquest 


KEATS  AND  EDWARD  THOMAS 

SECTIONS  at  least  of  John  Burrow’s  article, ‘Keats  and  Edward 
Thomas’,  show  the  unwisdom  of  too  determined  an  attachment 
I  to  the  claimed  important  prompting  idea.  Mr.  Burrow  is  fair 
enough  in  stressing  Thomas’s  interest  in  Keats,  but  his  addic- 
,  tion  to  his  thesis  tends  to  make  him  turn  Thomas  into  something 
uncomfortably  near  a  plagiarist.  To  be  influenced  by  Keats  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  tmng  under  the  influence  of  Keats.  Many 
writers  helped  to  form  the  man  who  is  the  Edward  Thomas  of 
,  the  poems.  I  would  say  that  among  the  most  ‘influennal’  of 
those  who  have  a  good  deal  of  the  natural  world  in  their  writ¬ 
ings  were  the  authors  of  the  traditional  country  songs,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  Cobbett,  and  Jefferies. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Burrow  will  deny  that  he  intends  to  suggest 
a  Thomas  who  is  either  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious  plagiar¬ 
ist  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  selected  parallels  on  page 
409?  He  says  that  the  ‘finely  tapering  stems’  of  Keats  remind 
us  (rf  the  ‘hne  stalk’  of  the  parsley  flower  in  Thomas’s  ‘It 
Rains’;  and  that  the  ‘starry  diadems’  of  Keats  become  the  ‘great 
diamonds’  in  the  same  poem.  Now  in  1906,  some  seven  years 
before  Thomas  was  writing  his  book  on  Keats,  he  had  pub- 
Hshed  The  Heart  of  England y  and  there  is  a  sentence  in  it  that 
5  goes  thus : 
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Far  away  a  gate  is  loudly  shut,  and  the  rich  blue  evening 
comes  on  and  severs  me  irrevocably  from  all  but  the  light 
in  the  old  wood  and  the  ghostly  wnite  cow-parsley  flowers  ^ 
suspended  on  unseen  stalls. 

Several  years  before  that,  Horat  Solitariac  had  appeared;  in  it 
we  may  read 

...  the  dew-globes  evaporated  from  the  harebell  among 
the  fern,  or  twinkled  as  they  fell  silently  underfoot. 

Thomas’s  prose,  from  his  first  book  onwards — The  Wood- 
land  Life  was  published  when  he  was  nineteen — contains  a  very 
large  number  of  the  perception-details  that  were  to  appear  in 
the  poetry.  They  remind  us  of  Jefferies  as  often  as  they  do  of 
Keats.  But  nothing  in  either  of  these  writers  ‘became’  anything  i 
in  Thomas’s  poetry  in  the  simple  way  Mr.  Burrow  suggests. 
Thomas’s  perceptions  were  his  own.  So  is  his  technique.  To 
depict  Thomas  under  Keats’s  influence  to  the  extent  and  in  the  ^ 
manner  that  Mr.  Burrow  does  seems  to  me  to  be  putting  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  right  appreciation. 

H.  COOMBES 

Cheltenham 


